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DIEGO RIVERA AND MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 


For the Mexican artist history and art, politics, edu- 
cation and economics, are all parts of a single life story. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


LABOR CLOUDS — HOLLYWOOD 
IN SUMMER THEATRES — ON 
THE ROCKS —ORIENTACION 


HE special editor of this issue, Mr. 
T Miete Covarrubias, was not, for 
obvious reasons, invited to assist in the 
choice of the frontispiece. 


NEw storm has arisen in the theatre 
where there was already storm 
enough, and no one knows where the 
havoc it creates will end. The theatre up 
to this time has been governed by A. F. 
of L. unions, but C. I. O. members have 
come in through the Federal Theatre, 
occasioning a clash which stopped tem- 
porarily the performances of ‘One Third 
of a Nation’. Although a settlement has 
been arranged which permits the reop- 
ening of the Living Newspaper show, it 
is evident to anyone who knows how the 
winds of labor blow that this is not the 
last we shall hear of the conflict. 


I’ may be the panic that has struck the 
motion-picture colony, due to the 
let-down of work in Hollywood and the 
cancellation of many contracts, or it may 
be the flourishing of a new fashion, but 
something it is that has enabled every 
summer theatre of any importance to add 





* —— 


JEAN CHARLOT, although born 
in Paris, captures completely the 
character of Mexico and its people. 
These Indians watching a street per- 
formance, the men with white shirts 
and rolling sombreros, the women 
with ribosas covering their heads — 
and their children — radiate, even 
from the back, the quality of their 
native land. The dog himself has the 
unmistakable contours of the omni- 
present little Mexican animals. 
* 

JEANNE D’ARC AU BUCHER, 
Paul Claudel’s symbolist drama 
which attempts to catch the spirit 
of the fifteenth century with help 
from Arthur Honegger’s ultramodern 
score, has brought both Frenchmen 
an unusual reward. Enthusiastically 
received at Bale, the play will 
be given popular performances in 
French cities on the festival day of 
the patriot-saint. Authorities have 
decided that the abstract work of 
these two artists, long accused of 
vagueness, has finally gone back to 
the soil and ‘is the only one which 
now deserves to be called populaire’. 
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THE FESTIVAL of the Friends of 
Canterbury Cathedral, for which 
were written T. S. Eliot’s Murder in 
the Cathedral and The Zeal of Thy 
House by Dorothy Sayers, will pre- 
sent this year Christ’s Comet, a new 
play by Christopher Hassall founded 
on a legend of the Fourth Wise Man. 
Stephen Haggard, who recently 
played in the New York production 
of Whiteoaks, will have an important 
role. 

a 
FIRST STEPS in the organization 
of a Negro Actors’ Guild were taken 
recently under the leadership of such 
important theatre people as Bill 
Robinson, Rex Ingram, Ethel Wa- 
ters, Fredi Washington, Noble Sis- 
sle, Cab Calloway, Duke Ellington, 
W. C. Handy, J. Rosamond Johnson 
and Lee Whipper. 

% 
IN REGENT’S PARK the Open 
Air Theatre, after demonstrating 
that Mozartean opera is of the stage 
theatrical and cannot be sung out of 
doors with any satisfaction, reverts 
to 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream 
which is its true justification, and 
on a warm summer evening never 
fails. Its audience on such occasions 
would fill Drury Lane, which how- 
ever contrives to fill itself with a 
Basil Dean presentation of an Edgar 
Wallace hodge-podge of patriotic 
melodrama and spectacle. Leslie 
Banks, in the leading part, would 
agree that the affair is not for mental 
adults; but the children number 
thousands nightly. It is called The 
Sun Never Sets, and is at heart as 
totalitarian as anything to be seen 
in Europe. 

& 
MEANTIME Glorious Morning, at 
the Duchess, makes drama of the 
clash of religion and totalitarian 
faith. Jessica Tandy is given a 
much-underwritten part as a girl 
visionary, leading her people back to 
belief in other than worldly things. 
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to its list of performers the name of at 
least one and sometimes several players 
well known in the film or the theatre 
world, and usually in a play, new or old, 
of enough vitality to give an actor an 
excellent opportunity to show what he 
can do within the limited facilities 
offered by the small stages and shorter 
rehearsals which summer provides. 


On THE rocKs, the Federal Theatre Proj. 
ect’s latest acquisition from George 
Bernard Shaw, has recently given New 
York some vigorous exercise in Shavian 
mental gymnastics. Packed with assorted 
political premises of almost ev ery color 
and unsparing in its examination of 
them, the play has brought the dramatist 
his nell share of praise and blame. The 
Federal Theatre, pledged to be impartial, 
has given all sides of the argument the 
advantage of a better cast than is usually 
at its disposal and has devoted itself for 
the rest to the artistic side of the pro- 
duction. 


| yw as this issue goes to press, it Is 
interesting and perhaps significant to 
receive word that thé Teatro de Orienta- 
cién, one of the most vigorous of Mexican 
experiments, which was begun by the 
Ministry of Education under the direc- 
tion of Celestino Gorostiza, has reopened 
its doors after four years of inactivity. 
With Minnie La Candida by Maximo 
Bontempelli as its first production 
and Amphitryon 38 as its second, the 
Orientacién gives promise of continu- 
ing along the lines originally laid out by 
the Teatro Ulises and described by 
Xavier Villaurrutia in this issue. 
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Good Artists Make Good 
Neighbors 


This Is the Road to Mexico 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


Mexico is our neighbor. It is edged by the same 
oceans and cut by the same great mountain systems. 
There is gold in Mexican mines as in Colorado and 
California, and there is oil under the land. As you 
pass from Texas into Mexico, there is little except 
the usual customs barrier to tell you that you have 

Dance Mask__ crossed a national frontier. On both sides of the line 
you see the descendants of the Indians to whom the land was home 
and of the Spaniards who came across the water, settled and left their 
mark on the Indians north of the unfenced border and south of it. On 
the side of the U. S. A. there are people of many other races who came 
later, and who have also left their mark, both upon men and upon the 
land. But there are some of all of these in Mexico too, enough so that 
one would think that the neighbor nations might have grown up to- 
gether, supplementing each other in a thousand ways. 

Yet twenty years ago Mexico seemed more distant and more for- 
eign to most Americans than half the countries of Europe — partly 
because gold and oil and customs barriers are not the foundations 
upon which friendship builds, and partly because Mexico requires, 
for some inscrutable reason that seems to be hidden in the land itself, 
to be known before it can be understood. Nor is it a country that 
responds readily to the bonds of commerce. It is, in fact, the modern 
engineer that has built the most substantial bridges between the 
nations, and the artist that has crossed them with the firmest steps. 





It is the good fortune of our generation, and it may have been 
something more than coincidence, that our suddenly awakened inter- 
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est in Mexico and its people came just at the time when certain 
Mexican painters, who were deeply interested in the progress of 
Mexico and in harmony between its peoples, discovered that the best 
way to make men who could not read — like so many of the Mexican 
Indians — acquainted with their own history and with their hopes for 
the future was through the painters’ language. Mexican painters are 
realists, journalists, satirists; they are historians, preachers and 
prophets, but first of all they are artists who can achieve their full 
intention in the painter’s way. That is what makes the great canvases 
and the frescos that now decorate almost every public building, from 
Mexico City to Oaxaca and beyond, significant. We can read these 
great frescos, and what we take away from them is sure to narrow the 
distance between America and Mexico. It will, however, be something 
quite different from what the Indians take, who sit with their families 
— young and old—silently for hours on the great stairs of the 
National Palace, for example, only their heads moving slowly as their 
eyes follow the story this painted history tells of their heroes, their 
martyrs, their living leaders. 


Today tourist trains, boats, planes pour their daily hundreds into 
every part of Mexico, and tourist buses crowd the winding mountain 
roads from Mexico City to Cuernavaca and Taxco and down to 
Acapulco. And among every thousand of those that go across the land 
for a holiday there are a few who have their eyes and their ears and 
their minds opened to the might and the mystery, the beauty and the 
hope, the contrast and conflict, and — above all — the goals of life 
in this strangely old, strangely new, civilization. 

Mexico is a country that is all theatre, which is perhaps why there 
is as yet no one theatre that expresses it all. But it is significant that 
something of the primitive theatre still exists in 
the regional Indian dances, at the same time that a 
rough new theatre of the people rises from the soil 
in the carpas and the experimental theatres begin 
to solidify their foundations and to feed into a 
more modern form the best of the world’s theatre. 
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\ painting of Las Pastoras (Little Shepherdesses) by Rosa Rolanda. This 
children’s dance is performed at religious festivals in the state of Mexico. 














courtesy Carlos Mérida 








Mask costumes used in the Dance of Acatlan of the Manzunas, state of Puebla. 
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Pre-Hispanic Dance 


and 
‘Theatre 





CARLOS MERIDA 


With Drawings by the Author Los Tlacololeros, a descriptive 
dance from the State of Guerrero 


N ALL countries and civilizations the first dramatic manifestations 
] have begun long before true literary activity. 

If we stop to consider these earliest theatrical expressions, to 
analyze them so as to understand better their primitive type, we 
soon come face to face with popular psychology in its primitive form, 
expressed in superstitions and fears of the supernatural. The origins 
of the Mexican indigenous theatre, carefully investigated, are un- 
questionably found intermingled with the origin of the mimic dances 
of the magician, the sorcerer or the priest, for exorcising inimical 
forces. 

The theatre in its beginnings had the magic form of the dance, a 
ritual form born as a pure act of defense or attack. On that iridescent 
many-faceted globe which is the primitive sensibility, all superstitions 
danced. The enemy took constantly more clearly defined shapes in 
the various representations. His features, obscure in the collective 
mind, confused and interchangeable, soon crystallized and were fixed 
in a particular way. The mask, the ferocious attributes of animals 
(hairy skins, horns, hooves, fangs), the macabre or raging aspects of 
man (grimaces, ferocious facial contortions reproduced on the mask), 
were employed to represent the malignant being, the adverse powers. 
At other times, these representations took the form of any simple 
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animal, sometimes with amazing verisimilitude 
—as in the Pascola, or deer dance. In these 
danced pantomimes, in the primitive dances, it is 
easy to discover the rudimentary, primary type 
of dramatic performance. 

In all the countries of the Old World we find 
innumerable holdovers from these primitive 
phases of the theatre. Often we find them in their 
original state, with their ancient essence. Even 
though profoundly modified in exterior aspects, 
their substance has been kept without influences 
foreign to their origin, without any touch, for 
example, of Christianity. The Devil himself is a 
character — and what a grand character — 


older than Christianity. 





I am writing these words during the carnival 


El Pascola y el Venado, days. And the carnival is nothing but the oldest 


@ totemic dance of the 


Yaqui Indians tradition of a popular pantomime still given in 


many places in Europe 
in almost its original form. This pantomime 
has spread over the entire world. It has been 
altered, very much at times, but always pre- 
serves vestiges of its magic character, such as 
innumerable little superstitions concerning the 
daily life of the civilized or uncivilized world. 
During carnival, for example, a puppet is still 
burned or thrown into the water. Thus an 
enemy — originally Death —is destroyed 
magically in effigy. But the original meaning 
is almost forgotten, and in many places the 
effigy is taken as a representation of disgust, 
sadness or bad humor. 

These carnivalesque masquerades, so abun- 
dant in Mexico, acquire different aspects in 
various regions of the country. In many cases, 
native superstitions are intermingled with 
Old World superstitions. The indigenous my- 
thology enters powerfully, is mixed with the 
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Los Quetzalez, a ritual dance 
performed in Puebla, V eracruz 
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Christian, and we frequently find an extraor- 
dinary chaos of magical character. If we 
recall the masquerades referred to by the 
famous Meistersinger Hans Sachs, we see 
that they have a close relation to those we 
encounter in tiny Mexican villages. 

We see all these pantomimes today with 
other eyes. We do not consider in them the 


ritual, the religious feeling, their miraculous 4 


flavor. The enemy, the hostile being (almost 
always the Devil) frightened us when we were 
children. Now, as adults, we can see the 
dance, the ritual, the pantomime develop 
before our eyes without recalling any of their 
essence. We close our eyes to our childhood, 
to the infancy of man, and the malign beings, 
the inimical forces, the demons of every sort 
no longer have a magical meaning for us. 
They become only dances in a spectacle with- 
out horizon. We have lost the fear we once 
experienced before the exterior forces that 
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La Pluma, a descriptive dance 
trom the State of Oaxaca 


are personified by the wild animals and 


the masks of the pantomime. 
In this category of dances, of theatre 








Los Malinches, a ritual dance per- 
formed by the Indians of Salina Cruz 





in embryo, we find in Mexico dozens 
of different and sometimes closely related 
forms, variants of, or related, themes or 
motives from the same fundamental my- 
thology and similar primitive thinking. 
Undoubtedly we find among them the 
most original manifestations of the ab- 
original dances, those with most char- 
acter and importance. The richness of 
Mexico is such that it should surely 
have first place among the countries 
possessing a great spiritual energy in the 
form of folklore. Perhaps because of their 
very character, these popular expressions 
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are little known abroad. There is as yet no comprehensive work on our 
aboriginal dances. Among the most lyric and penetrating of those that 
do exist is that written by Luis Cardona y Aragén, with whom | 
share some ideas on this subject. 

The foreigner who visits Mexico learns easily to know, even 
though generally in a poor, touristized form, some popular creations 
which, industrialized, constitute important articles of commerce: 
pottery and fabrics, for example. The dances, on the other hand, 
though long established in Mexico, are not easy to see. They are per- 
formed in an infinity of villages, but on special occasions, and on 
determined dates. This makes it necessary to 
go to these villages on their festal days. And as 
Mexico is large, and the occasion does not 
present itself often, even we who are passion- 
ately attached to these dances do not know 
many of the manifestations in their original 
form. They are still outside the purely com- 
mercial field, and for that reason are not easy to 
know. The foreigner knows exactly that which 
lacks deep significance — our touristized Farabe 
Tapatio, for example. 

Last year the Department of Public Educa- 
tion organized a notable series of dance perform- 
ances. The Department arranged to bring to 
Mexico City the dancers of various regions, with 
their own musicians and authentic costumes. 
Los Sonajeros, a ritual dance The presentations were offered in the purest and 
from the State of Falisco . ; ° 

simplest form possible. Nothing was done to 
theatricalize the spectacle, to modify the costumes with richer or 
showier fabrics, or to adapt the music. Care was taken not to alter 
even the outline of a decoration. A simple, neutral curtain was the 
background of the stage of the Palace of Fine Arts for the indigenous 
groups. These dance recitals were a resounding success. 

When I was head of the School of Dance of the Department ot 
Public Education, with the support of the Department of Fine Arts I 
was able to organize some ballets with purely Mexican themes, with 
aboriginal popular legends. La Virgen y las Fieras is one of the 
ballets we gave, based on an Otomi legend, and prepared respectfully 
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rRADITIONAL MEXICAN 


DANCES 


[he Zapateada or Farana, a 
typical native dance of Yucatan. 





A dance of Tlaxcala. The danc- 
ers carry heavy whips which 
they wave and crack loudly. 





Las Concheros, a religious dance 
pertormed at the church en- 
trance in Guadalupe, the Mecca 

t Mexico. Thousands of peo- 
ple come from all over the 
p Country to visit the great fair 
© here, and there are groups of 





dancers on almost everv street. 
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courtesy Rose Covarrubias 





A ‘tiger’ from the dance of 

Negritos in Guerrero, Thee 
former, wearing a mask gf} 
dian origin, has completedil 
costume with overalls i} 
heavy shoes, which he pr, 
bly puts on at no other tp 









A pair of dancers as Los Negri- 
tos, in the state of Guerrero. 





if 
Ouadrilles, a set of carim 
dances common in Tlaey 
Female characters are Imr 
sonated by men hiding ® 
faces with silk handkerent 
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and intelligently by Francisco Dominguez. The settings and costumes 
were made in the class of stagecraft by the students themselves under 
the direction of their teacher Carlos Orozco Romero. 

La Virgen ylas Fieras, based on a legend of the same name, 
has a very simple pagan story. It contains no Christian flavor, at least 
in its original form. It is danced (it is given, let us say, since it is a 
primitive theatrical form) in various Otomi villages in the State of 
Hidalgo. 

The virgin comes out of her hut and enters the forest, enticed by 

the trills of the birds and the enchantment of the flowers. When she 
is deep in the woods, she realizes that she has lost her way. Her situa- 
tion becomes dangerous when she 
is attacked by unfriendly presences. 
She asks for help from the animals 
who love her. At her call, there 
appear lions, tigers, wolves, bulls, 
deer and all kinds of animals who 
shield her, beat off the malign 
spirits and save her. In the repre- 
sentation of these hostile spirits 
there has come to be, in many 
places, something of popular Chris- 
tian mythology. 

The richness of these dances, oO 
like the one cited as an example (and 
which is in no way superior to the 
marvelous dance of E/ Pascola, the 
dance of the Tiacololeros or the La Media Luna, @ mimic dance from 
dance of the Sonajeros) resides in the ee a on oe 
originality of their constituent elements. Movements, rhythms, steps, 
gestures, all the dynamics of the choreographic system of these ex- 
pressions are highly characteristic. The music, the costumes, the 
masks, the accessories, carry the peculiar indigenous stamp, unmistak- 
able and all but indescribable. It is the anonymous collective work of 
the native races of Mexico. The magic character, peculiar to the 
primitive mentality, multiplies its poetic sense. 

With the coming of the Spaniard, the art of the native underwent 
a clearly perceptible transformation in almost all its manifestations. 
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But sometimes there is only a confused, light, distant European in. 
fusion and it is still possible to find expressions completely lacking any 
touch of foreign mentality. We believe that these primitive forms are 
the most interesting. Nevertheless, the mixture of races has given 
greater complexity to many of the aboriginal creations. And the effect 
of the confluence of the two currents is very curious. The religious spirit 
of the native mixes his pagan conceptions with the superimposed 
Christian conception. A goodly number of the mestizo dances make 
us feel the presence of the idols, the flavor of the ancient theogonies, 

At the present time, beside all these theatrical works in which the 
dance, dialogue and music are mixed (rudimentary operas), the people 
have created a theatre which is a little like a living newspaper, in 
which, in rudimentary and caricature-like form, actual events are 
commented on. Political and social activities sometimes serve as the 
material for these popular farces. That is the popular Mexican theatre 
of the big city, the mestizo theatre: the carpa. 

Just as it has been possible to create a Mexican painting, it will be 
possible to create a Mexican theatre, choreography and literature 
growing out of the same pure consciousness of the dance, our own 
consciousness. This is what I have always aimed at in my activities 
in connection with the dance, and in prolonged efforts in pictorial 
work. I refer especially to the painting I am doing now. 





El Diablo in La Virgen y las 
Fieras, of the Otomi Indians 
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Spellbound Stages 
SALVADOR NOVO 


ot A day seems to have passed over the theatre in Mexico City 
N since my childhood, in the pre-War era. The same buildings, the 
same torturing seats, the same ushers renting you the same opera 
glasses for the same plays on the same traditional Thursdays and 
Sundays. One might almost believe that in those theatres one is pro- 
vided, at no extra charge, with a fine pair of clapping hands and crying 
eyes and with an exhilarating device stored, once the season is over, 
with the regulation paraphernalia of stage property. 

The Teatro Hidalgo, for one, was the toast of the town in the 
early eighties, because it was the first to employ gas for lighting effects. 
It would very likely continue to employ gas, had electricity not been 
incorporated in our young civilization, and — but for this change — it 
remains an historical relic, falling to pieces under the respectful gaze 
of the Government, which has owned it for several years. In this 
antique spot I watched the blooming celebrities of operetta and drama 
in the early ’teens of the century. Such masterpieces as Captain Grant’s 
Nephews, The Goat’s Foot and Marguerite of Burgundy or The Tower 
of Crime, The Iron Master, The Parisian Modiste and other specimens of 
lyric and melodrama alternated with The Three Musketeers, Othello, 
Flower of One Day and Thorns of a Flower — and the history of San 
Felipe de Jesus, Mexican Protomartyr. 

On this venerable stage, an actor playing the part of Brabantio 
lost his pants during a performance of Othello, and the whole theatre 
turned, naturally, red. The innocent heroine of melodrama was tra- 
ditionally impersonated by an actress whose large family increased 
steadily every year, which caused her characters to look somewhat 
dubious in spite of their inherent sentimentality. The light sopranos 
of the operetta were always star-doomed, and the star of this lyric 
company could have shown herself profitably at any fair as the fattest 
woman in the world. 

But this is not a Proustian account of times past. Today, any 
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American tourist may go any Sunday afternoon to the Teatro Hi- 
dalgo, where the same actors of twenty-five years ago are still stand. 
ing, like their own tombstones. This is what these actors call dolos; 
to play only on Sundays. You will not find the old melodramas, for 
the decay of drama seems to have let fall its soot even on this grand 
theatre. But the great operettas of the past, the Spanish génerg 
grande, such venerable pieces as The King Who Raged, The Little Old 
Woman, even La Verbena de la Paloma, keep up the fight there. The 
phenomenon of these performances must be particularly interesting 
from the spectator’s point of view. He not only hears again the music 
he used to love in his ’teens, but hears it pouring from the lips of the 
same actors. So the illusion of Time disappears for the old ladies in 
mourning or the gentlemen of military aspect with white moustaches 
4 la Porfirio Diaz. On their side, the actors on those Sunday afternoons 
must live under an identical illusion of going back to Methuselah, 
It is only I who feel old and outcast when I happen to indulge in these 
rejuvenating Sabbaths. 

Mr. Usigli, who wrote a history of the Mexican Theatre — only to 
discover that the theatre has no history in Mexico—mentions the 
Teatro Ideal, for the first time, when dealing with the year 1914. 
It must be one or two years older. Besides the interesting feature of 
having produced 4 Doll’s House at the price of eight centavos, gold 
currency, during the racing and soapbox days of the Revolution, the 
Teatro Ideal is a fine specimen of the motionless stage. It is a small 
house seating seven hundred spectators on the most appalling, dismal 
seats. Nevertheless, it has attained quite a reputation, and very fat 
receipts, as the House of Laughter. Originally it boasted of being a 
bonbonniére and the rendezvous of the élite in its so-called vermouth 
performances at six o’clock in the afternoon. But it really acquired its 
blooming characteristics as a producer of Spanish astrakén, and as the 
official artistic seat of our Spanish colony. Its posters used to announce 
the plays in a frame of laughter — an enormous mouth emitting ‘ha 
ha’s’ which sound much stronger in Spanish, on account of the / they 
take. The gag kings of Spain have had their plays produced here for a 
very long time. The astrakan play is a slapstick-gag genus in which 
Pedro Mufioz Seca, last year apparently shot in Spain by the Leftists 
(though not, as would be expected, on account of his plays), excelled 
beyond comparison or competition. In the astrakan plays all the 
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build-up leads only to a gag, and its technique is similar to that of the 
Marx Brothers’ creations — without the Marxes. E/ Verdugo de 
Sevilla, La Frescura de Lafuente and La Venganza de Don Mendo stand 
among the classic plays of Mufioz Seca. 

The phenomenon of the Teatro Ideal is somewhat different from 
the eternity in the Hidalgo but follows it very closely. Since the 
astrakan is an industrialized racket, the same situations, types, gags, 
were subject to perpetual renewal. The actors being no longer players, 
but petrified types, always looked the same, even when they were 
different persons in daily life. The paper flats, usually decorated with 
make-believe books, chairs and other accessories, added to this illusion 
and the audience was customarily the same. So here was another un- 
changing, perpetual world. Portly Spaniards of the groceries trade, 
closing late the night before, take a good rest, a Sunday bath and a 
Sunday shave, eat heartily, attend the bullfight and return on time 
for the intermediate performance of the House of Laughter — the 
moda performance of six-thirty or seven, and laugh themselves out in a 
hebdomadal compliment to their native dramatic art. They are 
proud supporters of what they take to be the Castilian tradition. 
Here, also, they meet their business relations — and give their wives 
a weekly chance to parade a new hat, dress or walnut-sized diamond 
ring. The rite is altered only when instead of laughing himself out, 
this descendant of the Cid cries himself out at some sentimental play 
dealing with abandoned children, old folks’ homes or convents; or 
when he drinks the native lingo of his home town from the lips of an 
over-emphatic actor who, of course, is not a Spaniard. There is another 
exception to this system, and it occurs when a Mexican play is staged. 
It helps one to see that these highly specialized actors are utterly 
unable to imitate a Mexican, even though most of them were born 
in the streets surrounding the theatre. Fortunately, Mexican plays 
last a very short time on the billboard, and a new, or old, Spanish 
astrakan or sentimental comedy replaces it to call forth the reserves 
of tears and laughter accumulated by the audience. 

The Spanish war and the death of Mufioz Seca have brought about 
a considerable shortage in this market. Plays which have been rejected 
in more prosperous times have come to the boards; revivals, always 
advertised as at the request of a large public, come by for a few days — 


and disappear. Then the metaphorically and physically ill-starred 
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companies resort to the dramatic productions of the Argentine, which 
differ from the Spanish only in such topical aspects as can easily 
be imagined. This crisis gives our actors the opportunity to use flu- 
ently the Argentine singing accent, and the theatre will change from 
a jota to a tango. But there is one important fact about this theatre. 
No matter what company comes to play in it, it is sure to fall back 
into the same sleep, or nightmare, of astrakan. There is astrakan 
in the air, there is laughter under the seats. And, on the other hand, 
the astrakan stars who leave the Ideal for another stage carry with 
them the spell of the place, so that the Teatro Ideal has become uni- 
versal and ubiquitous in this old city. Besides, all the realistic troupes 
of the Ideal are quite familiar with the smell and color of money in 
large amounts, and bless their lucky stars. During the half-hour inter- 
missions here, as everywhere else, a small orchestra of three pieces — 
piano, violin and bass viol — plays such memorable pieces as The 
Dance of the Hours, the Waldteufel Waltzes or, more often, Danse 
Macabre. They belong to the Syndicate of Musicians. No producer 
can dispense with them. 

The Teatro Renacimiento, dedicated in 1900, later changed its 
name to Teatro Mexicano and finally to Teatro Virginia Fabregas. 
It is owned by this actress, who is at once our Cornell of the nineties, 
and our Marie Dressler of the modern era. Bearing all the stigmas 
of the fin de siécle style (I mean the theatre), subject only to spas- 
modic coats of fresh paint, this colosseum, as the reviewers love to call 
it, had its day of glory next to the old theatre of the viceroys, known 
as the Principal. Mrs. Fabregas herself, only a few months ago, pro- 
duced The Children’s Hour there in a translation from the French. 
With the artificial Spanish diction, and with no mystery left to its 
contents (for everything was deplorably explained) the play did not 
sound right. On this spellbound stage things are what they were in 
1900, technically and artistically speaking. But, after all, ‘Time pres- 
ent and time past — are both perhaps present in time future.’ In a 
philosophical way, it may be just as well that the Principal burned 
in 1931. Otherwise it might have remained as in 1753. For over thirty 
years it was completely devoted to Spanish lyric pieces called zar- 
zuelas. 

The most traditional, celebrated and revered Mexican play is a 
Spanish play: Don Fuan Tenorio — the Romantic version of Don Fuan 
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— by José Zorrilla. On the first and second of November the city 
is full of sugar skulls, funeral toys of all sorts, Bread of the Dead, 
funeral burlesque limericks dedicated to well-known living persons — 
perhaps under a repressed desire to see them dead — and Don Juan 
Tenorio making his wager, dueling with every rival, conquering every 
woman, eloping with every nun, and in every theatre; drama, com- 
edy, lyric and burlesque. We even have an actor who plays nothing 
but the Tenorio year after year, and stores in his own house and bed- 
room the sets, costumes and funeral statues of the play. Competition 
is hot. The producers excel in ingenuity; they get dancing skeletons, 
music, ballet in the old French style, moving tombstones, droll pages 
and duennas, tricky walls, moving and talking statues, and they all 
make a ‘wow’ of the apotheosis in Heaven. The publicity displayed for 
the Tenorios is really the standard of all big publicity in the theatre 
business. Adjectives: Great, colossal, stupendous, despampananie, 
magnificent, genial and divine. 

I will not stop to analyze the surrealistic quality of this preserva- 
tion of and in our stages. Our actors seem eternal under this un- 
accountable spell. Their faces appear everywhere, multiple and identi- 
cal as pine trees in a wood of pine trees. They are the husbands or 
lovers of their daughters, the brothers of their children, the husbands 
of their mothers, figuratively speaking, of course, and Oedipus has 
nothing to do with it. But they are also able to carry on their personal 
lives without change. One important fact in their personal lives is 
their habit of publicizing, every few years, their retirement from the 
boards. A ‘monster’ farewell performance is organized. Bouquets, 
corbeilles, colored confetti, flying doves and, occasionally, the Na- 
tional Anthem, are parts of the show. To the receipts, which are really 
extraordinary in volume on such occasions, it is necessary to add the 
innumerable presents from the fans: everything is accepted, from a 
hen to a bracelet, if there is a gallant oldtimer who can afford it. The 
same features characterize the deneficios, or special shows whose 
product is entirely yielded to the leading player when his season in a 
theatre is about to close. 

Itcan easily be inferred from all this that the real theatre of Mexico 
takes place offstage. It comprises dramatic controversies among the 
literati, bitter cafe conversations — sad as a Lenormand play — mob 
scenes for the promotion of a native drama, letters to the newspapers, 
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press critics’ dinners and luncheons, and so forth. But the greatest 
acting is done in the waiting rooms of the politicos and influential 
officials. Actors use their talent and verve to suck subsidies or to get 
the Palace of Fine Arts for a season, to produce astrakan plays from 
Madrid or Buenos Aires. And they are dramatic enough to get it. 

I have often thought, in this connection, of those petrified forests 
where sounds too are petrified and can be heard again. The American 
tourist can take this miracle as a part of his Mexican holiday. It leaves 
me free from all nostalgia or regret for my childhood. I can become 
a child again simply by sitting at the Hidalgo on a Sunday afternoon, 
become a very young poet by watching the Blanch sisters, the great- 
est astrakan stars, or even become a baby on certain other occasions, 
It is as good as looking for the Fountain of Youth, and much safer, 
since you are sure to find it. One feels very old, indeed, at the experi- 
mental theatres of the younger generations. 












v Miguel Covarrubias 








VOTIVE PAINTINGS 


Gratitude for recovery from accident and ill is a favorite subject for the 
Mexican who translates it into votive paintings illustrating his story. The 
pictures are dedicated to the Virgen de la Soledad and hung in churches. 
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DRAMATIC 


Rose Covarrubias 


Tarascan fisherman on Lake Patzcuaro. 
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A family of pottery manufacturers at a country fair. 
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courtesy Miguel Cowarrubia 


A film made as propaganda for the Public Welfare organization. Adolfo 
Best-Maugard — scenario and direction. Jimenez — photography. 





The Film on the Road to Truth 


ADOLFO BEST-MAUGARD 


HE HABIT of going to the movies began, in Mexico, as an informal 
yl ee inexpensive Sunday gathering, a conveniently dark refuge for 
young lovers and a propitious hunting ground for new conquests. The 
endless intermissions — often more than half an hour — were infinitely 
more important to the eager habitués than the picture shown. Mem- 
bers of the audience stood in their places, turning their backs to the 
screen, staring at each other, exchanging mannered salutes and high 
signs across the house. They listened to the jazz band that played the 
latest American hits relentlessly throughout the performance and 
bought candy and soft drinks. After the social interlude the house was 
darkened again and an uninterested audience watched condescend- 
ingly the inane picture that was sure to follow. 

From this beginning arose a new generation of movie patrons that 
never knew the dying legitimate theatre. They molded their taste for 
dramatic expression watching early French and Italian films ‘d’Arte’, 
which were fortunately displaced by the more dynamic and more 
humane, although then still childish, American pictures. The movie- 
going public went through a succession of such epochs that influenced 
not only their taste but their lives and behavior — from the days of 
the D’Annunzian sirens like Lyda Borelli and Pina Menichelli, 
through Valentino and Clara Bow, to the modern models of behavior, 
Joan Crawford and Clark Gable. 

For years all attempts to make pictures in Mexico were frustrated, 
defeated by their own amateurishness and by competition with the in- 
creasingly superior and more popular American films that composed 
the great majority of the movies shown in Mexico. But the advent of 
the talking pictures established — here as elsewhere — the necessity 
for films that audiences could understand. Mexicans would rather see a 
bad Mexican film in Spanish than a good but — despite subtitles — 
meaningless foreign film, thus giving impetus to the Mexican film 
industry. A simultaneous and similar condition arose in South and 
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Central America and the foreign demand for films in Spanish gave 
further incentive to the timid Mexican producers who discovered 
suddenly that the Spanish spoken in Mexico was creating a new mar- 
ket for their product. 

The early days of the Mexican cinema were darkened by a flock of 
amateurish films about gallant Robin Hoods, and swashbuckling 
dramas of Colonial Mexico with ‘caballeros’ in the best Fairbanks 
tradition. There was also an epoch of sentimental films with a touch 
of the macabre, ending always in melodramatic scenes before a corpse 
lit by four tall candles. There were dramas of great loves frustrated 
by the discovery of an incest committed; there was even an epidemic 
of mystery films — subterranean cardboard passages, menacing hands 
behind curtains, frightful make-up a la Boris Karloff, and so forth. 

After his failure to come to an understanding with his Hollywood 
employers in 1931, the great Soviet director Sergei Eisenstein came to 
Mexico to make a film. Many months of work ended with the well- 
known Eisenstein-Upton Sinclair debacle and what promised to be the 
great Mexican epic, Viva Mexico!, fizzled out into the much-publicized 
Thunder Over Mexico. The film, as shown, represented about a fourth 
of the original and by no means the best (one episode out of the seven 
that were to make up the film) and was mutilated and edited in a way 
totally different from that intended. Eisenstein returned to the Soviet 
without even seeing the whole of the film. 

A more successful attempt to utilize the true dramatic possibilities 
of the country and of the people came several years later in The ave 
(Redes), made under Government tutelage through the initiative of the 
composer and conductor Carlos Chavez (then at the head of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts) and splendidly photographed by Paul Strand. 
The Wave, a great document of the life and the problems of the desti- 
tute fishermen of Alvarado, a small port on the Gulf of Mexico, will 
remain a classic of the cinema at its best, not only for its forceful and 
moving message, but also because of its dramatic values and beautiful 
photography. 

The private Mexican movie-makers were still unresponsive to the 
idea of making films using present-day Mexican elements. However, 
among generally poor showings, an occasional film shone like Prisoner 
No. 13, Fanitzio, and so forth, until the spectacular commercial success 
of a well-made musical film /4//a en el Rancho Grande, entertaining 
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FROM SUCCESSFUL FILMS 


courtesy Miguel Covarrubias 





Ast Es Mi Tierra, with Cantinflas Fanitzio, with ‘E] Indio’ Fernandez 
A. Boytler, director Carlos Navarro, director 








V'amonos con Pancho Villa!,withFernandoSoler  £/ Prisonero No. 13, with Alfredo del Diestro 
Fernando Fuentes, director Carlos Navarro, director 





Bajo El Cielo de México Rebellion, an early documentary film 
Fernando Fuentes, director Manuel Gomez, director 
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THE FOREIGN ARTIST LOOKS AT MEXICO 


courtesy New York Public Library ‘ 





Scenes from Eisenstein’s film Thunder Over Mexico, and from Paul Strand’s Redes. 
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despite obvious misrepresentations, led the way to an epidemic of 
equally successful imitations (Ora Ponciano, Jalisco Nunca Pierde, 
Bajo el Cielo de México) and about twenty more all with practically 
the same standard pattern. 

There was the absentee ranch owner’s idea of his former country 
estate (now divided among the peasants) where every farmhand led an 
idyllically contented life, singing and dancing, taking part in constant 
fiestas and rodeos fer the entertainment of a beloved and benign 
master. The ranch overseer was invariably young and romantic, 
fitting perfectly the early Hollywood (not the Mexican) idea of the 
‘Latin’ lover. He sang and played the guitar divinely and always had 
a friendly rival who also played and sang. The dramatic climax of all 
these pictures was a duel song that broke up the friendship because of 
a misunderstanding. However, all ended to everybody’s satisfaction 
with a charming church scene in which everybody got married. 

Such films established movie-making as a flourishing business. 
The public flocked to see the new hits and there were near-riots at 
some of the Hollywood-aped ‘premiéres’. New, bigger — although not 
better — movie-houses are now being built everywhere in Mexico City, 
and the people who used to stay at home evenings now go to the 
movies several nights a week as a habit and a new necessity. Further- 
more these films are now competing favorably with the Hollywood 
product not only in Mexico (where three years ago people turned 
away from theatres that advertised Mexican films) but even in the 
rest of Latin America, where the demand for Spanish-speaking films 
is growing steadily. All of this is a clear symptom of the public in- 
terest in the movies and of the industrial importance they are sure 
to attain. 

These quickies have returned the money invested in them with 
large profits, and purse-strings have loosened; the movies are suddenly 
a sound investment. Technical improvement is obvious in the latest 
efforts. But due to the peculiar circumstances under which films are 
made in Mexico, it is possible to find money only for pictures that 
depict a romantic and falsified ranch life. 

The mechanism of movie-making is still largely improvised and 
there is not as yet an organized means of production. Directors often 
have to counteract deficiencies and lack of equipment with ingenuity. 
Consequently the cost of production can be brought down to amazing 
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minimums as compared with the legendary Hollywood extravagance. 
Money for making films is often provided by the exhibitors themselves 
in payment for certain desirable territories, with the natural demand 
that the product be a sure-fire success. Thus the financing of the films 
is a cold, hard cash business without a margin for adventure into the 
‘artistic prestige’ film that even the conscience of the Hollywood 
producer indulges in sporadically. 

There are still no movie stars, in the Hollywood sense, in Mexico. 
Either actors are amateurs or they come from the stage, from the 
stodgy dramatic theatres or the itinerant tent shows. It is not unusual 
to find a successful actor appearing simultaneously in two or three pic- 
tures all within a few blocks of each other, with the result that the 
public is quickly tired of even its favorite personalities, and often a 
popular actor is played out in a very short time. Directors, with 
a few exceptions, are made overnight and the studios in which the 
pictures are made are often hired or improvised. Cameramen, sound 
engineers and other technical workers as well as assistants, script 
boys, and so forth, are free-lance workers, although they are organized 
into crews that rent their services and their equipment, under the 
control of the ‘Sindicado de Cinematografistas’, an affiliate of the 
C. T. M., the Mexican C. I. O. Outside of an independent, old- 
fashioned, craft ‘Union of Movie Directors’, all cinema workers, from 
the first-line actors to the last extra, are automatically members of 
the union, even though they work only for a day, and they receive 
union wages and pay proportionate union dues as long as their job 
lasts. 

There are signs that the public is growing weary of the falsification 
of Mexican life. Between truculent antiquarian dramas and musical- 
comedy ‘fiesta’ pictures there have recently been films of the Revolu- 
tion, mainly dealing with episodes of the life of Pancho Villa. However, 
both the stage and the screen have continued to ignore, or rather 
neglect, the powerful character and charm of the true Mexico. The 
possibilities of the country, people and history remain virgin still, or 
have been badly denatured even by the responsible directors who feel 
forced to adopt a point of view certain to reimburse the private purses 
that advance the money. They dismiss the matter with the worn apol- 
ogy that they give the public the bad pictures it really wants. 


Mexico has, under its blue skies and brilliant sun, a latent dramatic 
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quality, the threatening tension of great events about to happen. The 
tragic history of its struggles and wars is sensed in the atmosphere; 
we see it in the austerity of the landscape, in the faces of its people — 
in their ironically bitter sense of humor — in its aggressively gay 
music and stark plastic arts. The so-called melancholy of the Indian 
is really contempt and resignation for a frustrated life that for cen- 
turies has had no opportunities. The dramatic values of this peculiarly 
Mexican characteristic have not been used by the motion pictures, or 
its ideology and psychology have been falsified. The strength and self- 
respect of the Indians have given way to the superficiality of the pretty- 
faced night-club Mexicans. In the long run the public will accept these 
as true, much as it has now accepted the Hollywood version of Spanish 
colonial architecture, based on the sober and massive Mexican archi- 
tecture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a style that has 
been reimported into Mexico and that is now rapidly influencing 
modern Mexican architecture. 

The newly-born Mexican film industry moves along rapidly, de- 
spite its great limitations, having conquered in its short existence not 
only the public mind but also a goodly portion of the film market. But 
it will have to raise the quality of its productions if it is to survive. 
The cinema is, among forms of propaganda, the most effective means 
of educating and orienting humanity. Its influence on the habits, psy- 
chology and way of thinking of the masses is enormous, because it 
reaches millions with directness and a persuasive force comparable 
only to the force of real events. Ideologies, political, social and artistic, 
become in the movies as convincing as real events, thus making of the 
cinema a double-edged weapon that can equally direct or mislead 
the public mind. 

In Mexico the movies are a factor of prime importance. They 
could, if given the proper ideology, solve many of our problems, chief 
among which is educating the conscience of the masses and encourag- 
ing a better understanding of Mexican life so that the people shall not 
lose their true values. Since this attitude consists chiefly in remaining 
close to reality to avoid false concepts, it is imperative that steps be 
taken to stop the reactionary trend and to reorient the movie ideology 
in favor of the values we now recognize as true. 
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Slapstick and Venom 
Politics, Tent Shows and Comedians 


MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 


 jpnonape critical years of intermittent revolutions and be- 
tween military coups d’etat a new theatre has been making its 
appearance, born of the new nationalistic ‘proletarian’ consciousness 
that grew out of the Revolution. However crude, improvised and 
disreputable, this theatre is vibrantly alive and, for the first time, here 
is entertainment aimed at the common people, speaking their language 
and reflecting their own peculiar brand of humor. Never before have 
there been actors on the Mexican stages that impersonated typical 
Mexican characters, sang Mexican songs and spoke, not the studied 
Castilian of the stage, but the colorful slang of the lower classes. 
The history of the popular theatre runs parallel to, and has the 
turbulent and lurid characteristics of, the military and political up- 
heavals that shook the nation. Musical shows dealing with political 
satire were already ridiculing the new revolutionary government of 
Madero in 1911. Presidents might be assassinated, governments fall, 
and still the Saturday night opening of a new musical revue became 
a tensely anticipated event. Despite censorship clamped on political 
commentaries there were new plays every week belittling the very 
city authorities that established the censorship, with the result that 
the theatres were closed by the police after a first performance, only 
to be reopened — minus some of the most venomous remarks — a few 
days later through the personal friendship of the politicians for the 
actors and managers. An anti-religious play, The Celestial Rebellion, 
opened with riots between the anti-religious hotheads and the armed 
claques of the Knights of Columbus. The Soto-Morones feud is famous 
in Mexican politics. Roberto Soto, an enormously fat comedian, 
noted for his biting political comments, began a systematic exposé of 
the most influential labor leader of a decade ago, the ex-plumber 
Morones, head of the Mexican equivalent of the A. F. of L. There 
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was an uncanny resemblance between the two and Soto impersonated 
Morones, ridiculing his corrupt leadership and his love for oversize 
diamond rings. Soto’s theatre was shut time after time but he was 
finally allowed to play, though only with the lights undimmed to 
restrain the dissenters and under the protection of the police, drawn 
bayonets and all. It is generally acknowledged that Soto’s satire had 
a good deal to do with the discredit and the downfall of Morones. 

These rebellious Mexican commedias dell’ arte have produced not 
only a new national theatre, the only one worthy of the name, but a 
fine crop of actors and comedians whose style and careers have been 
strongly influenced by the dominant politics of their time. A pioneer 
among them was Leopoldo Beristain who created the character of 
the uncouth but naive ranchman always in conflict with new-fangled 
ideas. Beristain began with a frankly pornographic season, for men 
only, at the rickety Apollo Theatre. Hounded by the police he softened 
the tone of his jokes, elaborated on the typical Mexican musical 
numbers and reopened at the ancient, smelly theatre named after 
the great Spanish actress Maria Guerrero, where he joined forces with 
Lupe Rivas Cacho, already famous for her impersonations of drunken 
hags out of prison or heroic women of the revolutionary armies. 
After a sensational nationalistic season Beristain disappeared into 
oblivion, Lupe Rivas Cacho took to more elegant characters and left 
the country for tours in South America, leaving the stage to a new 
generation of popular actors. 

The Carranza liberal-bourgeois government was succeeded by the 
then more progressive governments of Obregon and Calles and a new 
season headed by the famous Roberto Soto, Delia Magajia, a delight- 
ful comedienne, and the now familiar star of the movies Lupe Velez, 
opened at the old Teatro Lirico, renamed for the occasion the ‘Cathe- 
dral of the Tanda’. A ¢anda is a short musical revue, renewed each 
week and lasting about an hour, and four tandas are played during 
an evening. They put a great emphasis on presentations of the long- 
ignored Mexican folklore in dances, sketches and even ballets. The 
public took easily to the colorful stage shows, the clever political 
commentaries, and the company of Soto and Delia Magafia enjoyed 
a well-deserved success. Unfortunately, the possibilities of the de- 
natured folklore music and dances were quickly played out and the 
public very soon grew tired of nationalism. At present Soto still has 
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ROBERTO SOTO 
and 
DELIA MAGANA 
t 
Two outstanding figures of the 
nationalistic popular theatre in a : 
scene that is typical of Yucatan. : 
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CANTINFLAS 
and 


MEDEL 


In one of their famous bewildered 
moments at the Follies Bergére. 
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One of the few re- 
maining traveling 
minstrels with his 
daughter. They wan- 
der from town to 
town singing stories 
of people and events. 














On Easter Satur- 
day over-life-sized 
efigies of bullfight- 
ers, politicians and 
caricatures of well- 
known local charac- 
ters are covered with 
firecrackers and 
blown up for the 
amusement of the 
crowd, a relic of older 
and more religious 
days when such 
treatment was ac- 
corded Judas’ effigy. 
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SLAPSTICK AND VENOM 


elaborate shows but they are patronized mainly by tourists, and 
the qualities that made him the favorite actor of the Mexicans, his 
spontaneity and ability to improvise, his off-color jokes and his 
political comments, are no more. 

Unemployed actors from these Mexican commedias dell’ arte 
often joined forces with beginners and ‘went on the road’ to perform 
in collapsible, barn-like carpas, show tents that were drawn on 
trucks and even mule carts from suburb to suburb and from village 
to village, quickly set up in the main square or out in the middle of 
the street, a presage of a coming fair. The carpa, a development of 
post-revolutionary Mexico and now a permanent institution, con- 
sists of a canvas tent, often walled in by detachable wooden panels, a 
gaudy small stage with bizarre painted drops, lit by a single naked 
glaring electric bulb. The music is provided by a melancholy orchestra: 
an ancient upright piano, a trumpet, a bass viol and kettledrums. The 
‘house’, simply rows of home-made hard benches, is generally packed 
with a most colorful crowd, an amazing variety of types: workers, 
Mexican apaches, soldiers, Indians from the country, proletarian 
women with babies in their blue ridosas, side by side with over- 
dressed city girls and white-collared men of the middle class. Barkers 
go in and out, leaving the entrance curtain partly open to entice the 
customers, describing the excellences of Lupe la Veracruzana, 
tropical torch singer, the ludicrous skits of the mad comedian ‘Chi- 
cote’, or the Rabelaisian humor of ‘Conde Bobby’, the Mexican fore- 
runner of Charlie McCarthy. 

The carpas play continuously afternoon and night, and for forty 
cents the holder of a ticket has the right to remain for three of the 
short consecutive shows, each consisting of five or six acts and lasting 
about twenty minutes. The audience is unruly and informal and 
takes an even more direct participation in the performance than in 
the popular theatres, exchanging wisecracks and calembours with the 
actors who wave nonchalantly at their acquaintances in the house 
and ask them for cigarettes. The public makes loud demands upon 
the actors and often hisses a bad singer off the stage. 

Many of the actors and entertainers that have made the more 
dignified stages came originally from obscure carpas. Amelia Wil- 
helmy, who impersonates the woman of the lower classes with an 
aggressive gusto; Don Catarino, a minute comedian who performs 
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magic feats of satiric dancing with the shortest legs imaginable; the 
devastatingly placid Medel who hides a true Brighella personality 
under baggy clothes, shaggy wigs and messy make-up; and above all, 
the great Cantinflas, the Mexican Chaplin — are all the product of 
the modest carpas and now the stars of the latest development in 
popular theatres, the ‘Follies Bergére’, a new name for the old 
Garibaldi Theatre, a shack of lurid reputation. The ‘Follies Bergére’ 
is a glorified carpa that presents shows which alternate inconsequential 
musical numbers by lazy chorus girls with screamingly funny skits by 
Medel and Cantinflas. 

Cantinflas impersonates the class-conscious man of the city’s 
lower classes who suffers from an inferiority complex hidden under a 
stubborn individualism and an affected and meaningless wordiness. 
His genius lies in the masterful use of this relentless dribble that 
never achieves a phrase with sense, rather in the style of the English 
comedian Oliver Wakefield, but endowed with a mad, rascally humor 
of the most surrealist variety. Typical is the sketch in which Cantin- 
flas plays the labor leader at the head of a delegation of workers who 
call on the owner of a soap factory, played by Medel. Cantinflas lists 
the demands of the workers in a 
florid proletarian speech to which 
the employer readily agrees, re- 
marking gleefully that the price of 
soap can now go up. Then the 
owner, in his turn, continues the 
a x ia | conversation by figuring the hours 
A YY of the year in which his employees 
~ do not work, deducting Sundays, 
Holy Days, vacations, Labor Day, 
time out to lunch, time for meetings 
and so forth, cleverly juggling 
mathematics to obtain a total of 
non-working hours that leaves only 
four days in the year in which the 
employees work. Cantinflas’ heart 
sinks lower and lower and he ends 
by asking the factory owner hum- 
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him for the privilege of working 
for him. The development of the 
brand of humor of Cantinflas is a 
manifestation of thepresent Leftist 
labor politics as it was with the 
advent of Beristain in the bour- 
geois nationalistic time of Car- 
ranza, or with Roberto Soto in 
the Obregon-Calles period with 
the shady labor leadership of 
Morones. Thus a parallel seems 
evident between Carranza-Beris- 
tain, Soto-Morones, and today 
Cantinflas-Lombardo Toledano, 
the Mexican John L. Lewis. Re- 
cently Morones, attempting a 
comeback, challenged Lombardo 
Toledano to a public debate. 
Lombardo answered that Morones’ dribble was fit only for a debate 
with Cantinflas, who gave out a mock-indignant statement to the 
press resenting the comparison. A few days later, at a banquet offered 
to Lombardo Toledano by the Labor Unions, Cantinflas gave a mag- 
nificent speech in his most nonsensical vein, beginning “There are 
moments in the life of nations that are truly momentous. . . .’ 

Cantinflas has recently been discovered by the movies and his 
first film 4s es mi Tierra was a great box-office success. Let us hope 
that the present low intellectual state of the movie industry may not 
obliterate the principal figure of the undernourished popular Mexican 
theatre. 

The drama in Mexico lags behind all the other arts; in fact, the 
theatre cannot even be said to be in decadence simply because it has 
never emerged from a perennial state of infancy. The sincere and wor- 
thy efforts of the few intellectuals who have tried to lift the theatre 
out of its stagnation have failed to shake the apathy of the bourgeoisie 
who could support a theatre, but who unfortunately go rarely and 
then only for social stimulation regardless of the merits of the play 
or the performance. 

Out of the mire of bad theatre, the carpas and the popular musical 
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theatres stand forth as the only permanent contribution towards a 
Mexican theatre. However crude, vulgar and tainted with bad taste 
they may be, they have created a style and a technique of the discon- 
certing mixture of rough slapstick and fine, biting satire that is char- 
acteristic of the Mexican humor. The very informality of these per- 
formances and the highly cultivated art of improvisation give an 
intensity and a liveliness that is sadly lacking in other theatrical 
efforts. 

Outside of a fossil religious theatre in the form of dances and mir- 
acle plays the Mexican common people never had a theatre of their 
own before the advent of the carpas and the popular theatres, partly 
because they could not afford it, partly because the theatre of the 
bourgeoisie — Spanish farces and operettas — was too remote, too 
foreign to their taste and spirit. The younger generation is no longer 
interested in the pageantry of the church and the time is ripe for a new 
Mexican theatre. Bureaucratic favoritism and petty rivalry among the 
intellectuals have wrecked the efforts patronized by the government 
to give the people a theatre. The authorities are concerned with the 
avalanche of reactionary propaganda in the 
movies, radio and press, yet up to now govern- 
ments have failed to realize the importance 
of the theatre and the movies as educative 
factors and have not given the arts of the 
drama the sustained support that would in the 
long run break the public indifference. 

The great social and economic changes that 
are taking place in Mexico make it imperative 
to counteract, before it is too late, the reaction- 
ary propaganda with theatres and movies that 
will educate and lead the virgin material of the 
Mexican masses and thus create a healthy 
source of entertainment, not in highbrow 
experiments performed a few times and then 
forgotten, but in a permanent, entertaining 
and educative revolutionary Mexican theatre. 
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Pastoralsand Popular Performances 


The Drama of Viceregal Mexico 
FRANCISCO MONTERDE 


HEN the Conquest of Mexico had been completed, and ancient 
W anahuac converted into the Viceroyalty of New Spain, the 
missionaries utilized the theatre as a method of attracting crowds, 
and of rapidly evangelizing the natives. The first performances con- 
ceived and directed by Christian priests in America consequently 
have a religious aim: the conversion of idolatrous tribes. The priests 
went to the Bible and to Sacred History for the themes they de- 
veloped before the astonished eyes of the natives accustomed to the 
tradition of an aboriginal theatre. 

As in the mediaeval Mysteries, these theatrical presentations 
sometimes coincided with the celebration of the Mass, and were given 
in the interior of the church, or perhaps just outside it in the court- 
yard where the new faithful thronged together in front of the open 
chapel. The authors of these primitive theatrical works, writing in the 
Indian language, knew that the spectators were like children, who 
must from time to time be made to laugh. For this reason they gave a 
touch of comedy to some of the secondary characters (even the cruel 
Herod), allowing the performer to accentuate the comic actions. 

Here, exactly as in the corresponding stage of the mediaeval 
theatre, the increasing preponderance of comic over religious elements 
separated the theatre more and more from the church, and the priests 
who had found it an effective ally became its enemies. Thus, Bishop 
Juan de Zum4rraga combatted the theatre from before the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and the Third Mexican Council reiterated 
the prohibitions against it, continuing the fight. 

This happened in 1585. In 1597 there already existed, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Hospital of Jesus in Mexico City, the ‘House of Come- 
dies’. Its profits were given to a charity: the treatment of patients in 
the Hospital. By this time performances were given in the streets not 
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only on Corpus Christi Day; in addition to the sacred playlets, the 
people could now see the secular works which both they and the au- 
thors preferred. 

Thus, the first authors and actors of these theatrical works with 
evangelistic aims were natives directed by missionaries. But the 
secular theatre, struggling to establish itself in Mexico, made use of 
Spanish and Creole writers and comedians. A new tradition was im- 
posed, in which what was Spanish predominated over what was native. 

At the moment when the religious and secular theatres were di- 
verging — during the last third of the sixteenth century — an Andalu- 
sian priest, Fernan Gonzalez de Eslava, was writing works of both 
kinds. Only sixteen examples of his religious plays are known, the 
Spiritual and Sacramental Colloquies. In them the spiritual and sacra- 
mental go hand in hand with the comic, and even the scatological. 
This perhaps explains why the compiler of these works, another priest 
called Fernando Vello de Bustamante, though he offered to publish 
the secular works of Gonzalez de Eslava, never kept his promise. 

Thanks to Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, who reprinted the 
1610 compilation in 1877, we are able to study these colloquies, many 
of which are topical, dealing with the arrival of travelers, the consecra- 
tion of an Archbishop of Mexico, the construction of forts as ordered 
by a Viceroy, and others which comment, by means of symbolic 
protagonists, on fortunate and unfortunate occurrences, among the 
latter the terrible plague of 1576. 

Through his Colloguies, Fernan Gonzalez de Eslava smiles pic- 
aresquely. In explaining the mysteries of religion by theatrical means 
he did not disdain to employ andalusianisms and aztecisms such as 
mecate for the Spanish cuerda (rope). 

In exchange for Gonzalez de Eslava, and others such as Juan de la 
Cueva, who wrote the first Spanish historical drama and lived for a 
while in New Spain, Mexico sent Madrid a great writer of comedy, 
Don Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y Mendoza. Born in Mexico City in 1581, 
Alarcén passed his childhood in Taxco, studied at the University of 
Mexico, and went to Spain to continue his studies at Seville and Sala- 
manca. He returned to Mexico to complete his education, and then 
returned to Spain, well armed to fight, on the theatrical field, with 
enemies like Lope de Vega, and to triumph despite the ridicule heaped 
on him for being hunchbacked and punctilious in his speech. 
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PASTORALS AND POPULAR PERFORMANCES 


This finickiness of Ruiz de Alarcén, an attribute — or defect — 
of the majority of wellborn Mexicans, kept him away from the Spanish 
court. But through his works this Mexican dramatist, who wrote 
better than many Spaniards of his time, and who brought about the 
triumph of morality in the theatre, was drawn closer to the French 
court. When Corneille thought that he was imitating, in Le Menteur, 
the work of a Spaniard, he was in reality adapting the work of a 
Mexican, Alarcén’s La Verdad Sospechosa (The Suspicious Truth). In 
this play Moliére found the road to the modern theatre through the 
costume drama. 

Against even the most attractive vices, and in favor of even the 
humblest virtues, Ruiz de Alarcén fenced with concepts firmly 
founded on divine and human law. In a work published shortly before 
the Spanish civil war broke out, Don Niceto Alcalé Zamora confirmed 
Alarcén’s effect on the legislation of his epoch. Criticism has justly 
placed him among the dramatic writers of world importance. Hen- 
riquez Urefia has maintained that Alarcén reveals his Mexican quality 
by something more than his fastidiousness and sensitivity, though 
references to people and events in New Spain occur only in a few of 
his works. 

If Alarcén influenced Spaniards and Frenchmen, the Mexican 
poetess Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, who lived from 1651 to 1695, could 
not escape his influence. Two comedies — one of them Amor es més 
Laberinto (Love Is a Labyrinth), written in collaboration with Fr. 
Juan de Guevara, and three short plays — including E/ Divino Nar- 
ciso (The Divine Narcissus) written five years before her death — are 
credited to her as a writer for the theatre. 

In her comedy Los Empenios de una Casa (The Determinations of a 
Household), there are also traces of the Discreta Enamorada (The 
Woman Discreetly Enamored) of Lope. Throughout her theatrical 
works, Sor Juana the poetess shows through, not only in the literary 
quality, but in that restlessness which kept her in contact with her 
century even when the walls of her cell seemed to isolate her. 

Juan Ruiz de Alarcén and Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz are the two 
best representatives of dramatic poetry during the viceroyalty. After 
the poetess-nun there is only one author worth mentioning in the first 
half of the eighteenth century: Eusebio Vela, some of whose works are 
— in the opinion of Beristain — superior to those of Moreto. 
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Beside these authors of literary plays, there have been in Mexico 
since viceregal times writers whose works are more modest. Sometimes 
this modesty is so great that their names are forgotten even when their 
works survive. I refer to the so-called Pastorals. 

José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi, ‘The Mexican Thinker’, a 
restless and sensitive novelist and journalist who lived in the last 
days of the Spanish domination and the first few years of independ- 
ence, did not disdain to write in this form. 

The pastoral or colloquy, which has recently had some vogue in 
parts of the southern United States, has, in Mexico, continued into 
our day the tradition of performances of religious character. It derives 
from the Ec/ogues of Juan del Encina (one of the traditional characters, 
Bras, preserves the name he had in the Ec/ogues), and presents, with 
the greatest frankness in word and action, shepherds and shepherd- 
esses, alternating with Lucifer and an angel. Like the Eclogues of 
Juan del Encina, these works contain Mexican shepherds speaking 
conventional lines — perhaps less conventional in the Mexican ones — 
alluding to the birth of Christ, the Epiphany or the Passion of the 
Redeemer. The birth of Christ frequently figures in the titles when 
they do not speak of the cross, St. Michael or the Devil. 

Ubiquitous characters in the pastorals are the gluttonous shep- 
herd and the enamored shepherdess. The idyl or banquet is interrupted 
at times by the machinations of the evil Lucifer, who is attempting to 
revenge himself, through man’s evil, for the punishment meted out 
to him for his pride. But thanks to the opportune intervention of the 
angel, the villain (in this case horned) flees, and at the close the 
shepherds and shepherdesses make merry in song. 

Many of the pastorals, which are given simple presentations even 
in remote villages, are begun with a council or get-together, somewhat 
in the manner of a ‘prologue in the Inferno’. The ingenuity of the 
characters and action is not inferior to that in the Ec/ogues of Juan 
del Encina or the similar works of Lucas Fernandez. 

In Mexico City, until a few years ago, each fifth of February saw 
the performance of the unpublished play San Felipe de Fesus, treating 
the life of the Mexican protomartyr who was tortured in Nagasaki. 

In some parts of Mexico dialogues between the Moors and the 
Christians are still performed, as are reconstructions of historical 
events, such as The Embrace of Acatempan, referring to the meeting of 
Guerrero and Iturbide to complete the independence of Mexico. 
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CARLOS CHAVEZ 


Chief of the Department of Fine Arts from 1933 to 1934 and responsible for 
much of the progress in all the arts, he is especially known to us as composer 
and leader of the Orquestra Sinfénica de México, and as guest conductor 
of some of the most important orchestras in the United States. 
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‘ In Mexico painters are not alone painters: they are teachers, journalists, 
i historians. The great variety of their representations is indicated in these 
3 

; paintings of Mexican dances by two of Mexico’s greatest modern artists 

5 The one above, Mexican Dance at El Gran Pato, is by José Clemente Orozco, 
‘ whose murals at Dartmouth College are the best known examples of his work 


in the United States. The picture opposite, painted by Diego Rivera, is a 
mural in the Department of Education at Mexico City and represents the 
Zandunga, dance of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec in southeastern Mexico. 
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The Marriage Proposal by Chekhov 


El Viejo Celoso by Cervantes 














Hope and Curiosity 


Experimental Theatre 


AS A SOURCE XAVIER VILLAURRUTIA 


Ww IN 1933 and 1934 paying audiences acclaimed a new trend 
in the Mexican drama in the plays of Alfonso Reyes, Carlos 
Diaz Dufoo, Jr., Celestino Gorostiza and myself, the day of the official 
experimental theatre ceased almost entirely. Such plays, and their 
staging and acting, were a result of the experimental movement started 
in 1928 by the Teatro de Ulises. Reyes and Diaz Dufoo were not the 
direct children of this experiment, but no commercial theatre had ever 
attempted the production of their plays despite their importance. 
Gorostiza and I, on the other hand, would very likely never have 
written plays without the Ulises experience. It was the first coordi- 
nated experiment carried out in Mexico, a bold statement I feel free 
to make considering that it was the work of a unique union of intel- 
lectuals and artists equally interested in the theatre. Held together 
by the dynamic spirit of Antonieta Rivas Mercado, writers, painters 
and actors accomplished a disinterested labor. The first Mexican 
productions of Eugene O’Neill (Welded), Lord Dunsany (The Glitter- 
ing Gate), Jean Cocteau (Orphée), Claude-Roger Marx(Simi/i), Charles 
Vildrac (Le Pélerin), H. R. Lenormand (Time Is a Dream) filled a 
private season in a tenement house and a commercial one in the 
Fabregas Theatre. Salvador Novo, Enrique Jiménez Dominguez, 
Gilberto Owen, Antonieta Rivas and Celestino Gorostiza took care of 
the translations, and sometimes acted too, as I did. The settings by 
Manuel Rodriguez Lozano, Agustin Lazo, Julio Castellanos and 
Roberto Montenegro were undoubtedly the first modern settings 
shown in this country. Isabella Corona and Clementina Otero, among 
other actresses, deserve special credit for experiment in their field, 
which they carried on in their work on professional stages. The direct- 
ing was a work of cooperation, but Celestino Gorostiza specialized in 
direction and carried his work forward in the Teatro de Orientacién 
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(1932-1934). Orientacién was the first official experiment begun 
under precarious conditions by the Ministry of Education. Under 
the direction of Celestino Gorostiza it prolonged the tradition and 
repertory established by Ulises. Shakespeare, Chekhov, Moliére, 
Cervantes, Synge and Jules Romains were added, and the Mexican 
authors already mentioned came through successfully. The work of 
Julio Bracho, although more ambitious and personal, is along these 
same lines and is, in a way, based on the short pioneering life of the 
Teatro de Ulises. 

It seems paradoxical, to say the least, that after the greatest diffi- 
culties had been overcome and when the experimental theatres were 
approaching a close contact with the public, the government should 
lose all interest in them. But politics has reasons that reason knows 
not of. Since 1934 no new groups have arisen. Some of the young 
actors and actresses born in Ulises and Orientacién have made their 
way in the commercial theatres and in the local movies. Others have 
gathered occasionally for spasmodic, experimental productions which 
have lacked the scope and curiosity of the pioneer groups. Yet, in 
spite of this seeming decline, curiosity in the theatre is spreading 
rapidly in the younger generation, although a new-born moving- 
picture industry is endangering it. Various syndicates and unions of 
workers seem anxious to carry out new experiments, and the National 
University has, for the last two years, shown some interest in the 
theatre. 

It is not bold to predict that the rise of a native drama is the 
matter of only a few years. But it seems wise to encourage private 
patronage for new experimental theatres rather than official sponsor- 
ship. Visiting the United States a year ago, I noted the similarity 
in intention and repertory between our experiments and those of the 
Provincetown and Washington Square Theatres, a coincidence and not 
deliberate, in spite of the difference in time. Since the day of the 
Washington Square Players and the Provincetown Players, the theatre 
in the United States has become a national experiment carrying on 
steadily. This is what I expect for the near future in Mexico, contrary 
to the pessimistic views of those who proclaim the universal decay 
of the theatre. But I feel sure that nothing will be attained without 
constant and repeated experiments based on what we have already 
done, and which is still unsurpassed. 

The sources of experiment are endless, and many of them are still 
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unknown to people here. Let them discover the possibilities, and the 
rest will be easy. If our national pessimists were better observers, 
they would be unable to restrain their amazement that such an old 
monster as the theatre can exert such fascination on the young, the 
intelligent and the sensitive. And, after all, this is a young country. 


AS A PROFESSION RODOLFO USIGLI 


HE UNITED STATES has been able to overcome the deprecatory 
5, pei applied to the person and the work of the amateur. 
The case is different in Mexico. We have audiences which have proven 
sympathetic and understanding to amateurs, but the amateurs them- 
selves seem to believe that their non-professional status should relieve 
them from certain duties and obligations. This is the most serious 
problem we have to face in establishing a school of the theatre such 
as the one the National University of Mexico attempted to set up 
in 1937. Time and again the world of the theatre has been rescued 
from a crisis of professional failure by the work of amateurs and ex- 
perimenters, so that everywhere, today, experiment has ceased to be 
amateurism and has itself become a profession. 

Our old Conservatory, in spite of a swollen tradition, never turned 
out a star for the professional stage in the field of drama, although 
most of our celebrated opera and concert singers and professional 
musicians are the children of the Conservatory. Why this discrepancy 
should occur is easy to explain. Acting was more or less of a sideline, 
whereas opera and music were considered practical careers whose 
windows looked on to commercial streets. The young amateurs of 
drama would appear once a year to an audience composed of members 
of their own families, in such plays as Sem Benelli’s The Fest, Galdds’ 
Marianela, or any of Nicodemi’s, Benavente’s or the Quinteros’ high 
or popular comedies. The rest of the year they would recite bits of 
poetry whose selection did not show any considerable discrimination. 
The results were consistently what Americans call ‘amateurish’. 

The year 1937 marked the opening of our first school of drama at 
the National University. Few people, even among students, realized 
what we were trying to do. Of over a hundred and fifty entries, only 
forty were left when the first week was over. They all were willing to 
take the theatre course as an amusement but not as a regular job, 
even though no fee was charged for it. Most of the remaining students 
were reluctant to follow the abc’s of our first lessons, and their ro- 
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mantic conception of what an artist ought to be would not let them 
take seriously things like regular and punctual attendance at re- 
hearsals, repetitions of exercises or dreary, realistic laboratory work. 
Classes and lectures passed without their taking any notes or attempt- 
ing in any way to connect the theoretical and the practical elements 
of the work. Some of them, temperamental and procrastinating, would 
loiter at the cafes discussing the essentials of drama, and forget to 
come to rehearsals. Accustomed to the service of a prompter, as all 
our amateurs are, they would be constantly lost in the tangle of their 
lines and fail altogether to connect lines with movement. They ob- 
jected to going over their sides, or reading the plays over and over 
before rehearsals, and they particularly resented being corrected by 
the director. Yet they all wanted long, important parts, filled with 
outbursts of passion. Some even wanted plays in verse to let loose, 
without diction, their emotional and inspirational reserves. 

Endless argument, revolt, resistance to the study of theatre tech- 
niques and a flaming desire to revolutionize our methods — that was 
the balance for 1937. When I was notified this year that the University 
could not, for economic reasons, afford a School of the Theatre, I 
thought all our students would feel considerably relieved. But instead, 
they felt cheated of something that was just beginning to live within 
them. They appointed committees to interview the University officials, 
they gave evidence to these officials of their need for a school of drama, 
they offered to pay the teachers, and they obtained the continuance 
of our school. They have acquired a sense of the seriousness of experi- 
ment, they want to become unconditional amateurs, devoted and self- 
sacrificing theatre-makers. At last, they are considering experiment 
as a profession without limits, and whatever we can accomplish from 
now on will derive from this attitude. 
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The Story Retold 


Chronicle of the Theatre in Mexico 


LUIS SANDI 


ce spectacles developed by the Aztecs were in reality more dances 
than dramatic presentations. 

Huge gatherings of people, from both the humbler classes and the 
nobility, participated in the great dances which were a part of all 
important solemnities. The expertness and ability that went into these 
celebrations astonished the Conquistadors, who compared them 
favorably to the dances of Spain. On the most solemn occasions new 
songs and instrumental music were employed and the greatest 
lavishness was evident. 

It often happened that these dances actually became, properly 
speaking, theatrical spectacles, given on unroofed earthen platforms 
in the plaza or market, or in the lesser courtyard of a temple, situated 
high enough so that all the spectators could see them. Cortés states 
that the platform in the plaza of Tlaltelolco was made of stone and 
lime, and was thirteen feet high and thirty paces square. In the major- 
ity of cases these platforms served as stages for representations of 
hunting scenes, enacted in the midst of commotion and shouting. 
The performers, with bows and arrows, shot deer, hares, rabbits, 
weasels, squirrels and snakes, and caught animals by hand. 

Of a theatrical performance given in Cholula in honor of the god 
Quetzalcoatl, Father Acosta says: 


In the atrium of the Temple of that god there was a little theatre thirty 
feet square, curiously whitewashed, which they adorned with branches and 
embellished with careful attention, decking it with arches of feathers and 
flowers, on which hung birds, rabbits and curious objects. There the people 
came together after eating, and the actors presented themselves, giving 
their burlesque presentations, pretending to be deaf, to have colds, to be 
lame, blind and mute, and asking the idol for health. The deaf replied with 
absurdities, those with colds coughed, the lame limped, and all related their 
ills and miseries, exciting the laughter of the listeners. Then appeared other 
actors in the roles of animals, some in the guise of beetles, others as toads, 
others as lizards, explaining their respective functions to each other, each 
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exaggerating his own. They were much applauded, as they knew how to act 
their roles with great ingenuity. Then came some boys of the temple with 
wings of butterflies and birds of different colors, and climbing trees placed for 
the effect, they blew bits of earth at the priests through pea-shooters, adding 
ridiculing expressions in favor of some and against others. At the end there 
was a great dance of all the actors, and thus the function terminated. This 
was done on the most solemn feast-days. 


The first theatrical works performed after the Conquest of New 
Spain consisted of short plays on sacred or religious themes. Their 
quality certainly was not the best, but they did fulfil their object 
of establishing the new faith among the Indians. These works were 
called autos (literally acts). 

Among the first presentations of which we have record are those 
of June 24, 1538, on the solemn feast of Corpus, in honor of Charles 
V’s concession to the Tlaxcalans of a coat-of-arms granting Tlaxcala 


the status of a city. Motolinia says of them: 


The theme of the first auto was the Annunciation of the Nativity of St. 
John the Baptist made to his father Zacharias. This lasted an hour, ending 
with music, and then, in another tableau, they presented the Annunciation 
of Our Lady, which was much to see and lasted as long as the first. 

Afterwards, in the patio of the Church of St. John, to which the proces- 
sion shortly came, before the Mass, on another of the platforms — which 
were something to see, so graciously adorned and wreathed in roses — they 
represented the Visitation of Our Lady to St. Elizabeth. 

After the Mass, the Nativity of St. John was represented, and in place of 
the Circumcision, there was the baptism of an eight-day-old child called 
John; and before they gave the mute Zacharias the writing-tablet he asked as 
a sign, it was very laughable what they gave him, pretending that they did 
not understand. This performance ended with Benedictus Dominus Deus 
Israel; and the family and neighbors of Zacharias, who rejoiced with him in 
the birth of his son, took presents and foods of many kinds, and when the 
table was spread, sat down to eat, for which it was now the hour. 


At that time secular performances were prohibited, being thought 
poisonous to the souls of the people. 

The energetic persecution of the secular theatre in Spain itself 
went to the point of prohibiting presentations of Lope de Vega’s 
works on the grounds that they were inimical to good conduct. Under 
this persecution the greatest geniuses abstained from writing for the 
theatre, and only those who had no other way to earn a living ran the 
dangers of persecution and continued to work. Under this influence 
the plays given early in the Colonial period in Mexico had very little 
merit. The most eminent Mexican poetess of the seventeenth century, 
Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, who wrote three autos and two comedies, 
and Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, Mexican by birth though the best of his 
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genius flowered in Spain, are written of elsewhere in this issue [Mon- 
terde: ‘Pastorals and Popular Performances’}. 

The clergy supported the presentation of works of religious 
propaganda. In 1565 the ecclesiastical chapter agreed to give annually 
‘a jewel of gold or silver valued up to thirty escudos for the best 
performance of a play to be given on Corpus Christi Day’. The monks 
themselves often wrote comedies in the native language to propagate the 
faith. They introduced into the churches representations of the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, as well as some short plays called Neixcuitilli, which 
in Nahuatl means ‘example’. These were given on Sunday afternoons 
after the sermon. The pantomimic representation of the Stations is still 
practised in our day. 

The town council, for its part, also encouraged writers, with whom 
it made agreements for the representations of Corpus and the Feast of 
St. Hippolytus. These were given on platforms erected expressly for 
the purpose. At the end of the sixteenth century comedians began to 
appear who used the platforms contracted for or built by the council 
for the performance of comedies almost completely without scenery. 

Before 1673 Mexico had its Colosseum, magnificent for the epoch, 
and superior to those of Spain. It was a dependency of the Hippolytan 
Brothers, and the money they made from it — a great deal — served 
to sustain the Royal Hospital for Natives. On Mondays and Thurs- 
days free functions, called Guanajos, were given for the poor. Comedies 
of cape and rapier, little farces, short pieces with music, seguidillas, 
dances and intermezzi formed the programs of the Colosseum in the 
eighteenth, and the beginning of the nineteenth, centuries. 

The puppet theatre unquestionably was popular with the lower 
classes, since in the year 1786 there is notice that four puppet com- 
panies, run by their poor and rather sinister owners, were performing 
in the outskirts of the city. 

At that time also began the presentation, in the Christmas season, 
of ‘pastorals’ [See Monterde: ‘Pastorals and Popular Performances’]. 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century the theatre had 
a notable flowering, due, it is fair to say, more to Spanish than Mexi- 
can artists. This apogee of the theatre was short; under the rule of 
the second Count of Revilla Gigedo the theatrical situation in Mexico 
was once more hopeless. Suffice it to say that it was necessary, for the 
season of 1794, to hire for a principal role an actress called Maria 
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Barbara Ordojfiez, a prisoner convicted of homicide who still had four 
years of her prison term to serve. 

What the public liked best during that period were fantastic 
comedies, with ghosts, devils, flights, storms and conflagrations, 
and without the least literary quality. Also much in vogue were the 
Follas, spectacles composed of several unconnected comic acts mixed 
with music and dancing. 

The repertory of that epoch was formed of the works of the most 
illustrious writers of the Golden Age and the most insignificant pro- 
ductions of the poetasters of Mexico City and the Colony — and the 
last were unfortunately in substantial majority. 

The performance of works by Mexican writers encountered a 
thousand obstacles, since they had to be paid for while Spanish au- 
thors were not given anything. During the last years of the Colony, 
however, a periodical, E/ Diario de México, tried to stimulate Mexican 
dramatic production, carrying on contests and giving prizes in gold. 

Mexico underwent terrible crises during the nineteenth century. 
The first victim of them was the theatre. So frequent were the political 
changes and economic depressions that it scarcely seemed that the 
theatre was entering a period of regular development when it was 
swallowed up in one of the frequent abysses of which its Mexican 
history is full. Nevertheless, there occurred in this period things of 
transcendent importance to the present-day Mexican theatre. 

The nineteenth century in Mexico may with justice be called the 
century of opera. As early as 1805 an opera written in Mexico, The 
Foreigner, by Manuel de Arenzana, Choirmaster of Puebla Cathedral, 
was presented. From that moment on, the notices of new works and 
new companies are constantly more numerous. The beginnings of 
opera in Mexico were modest and helter-skelter. The comedy actors, 
with what little they knew of singing, and the singers of popular songs 
and seguidillas, interpreted in Spanish the operas that arrived in 
Mexico. The composition of the programs was curious. For example, 
after The Barber of Seville the performance closed with the sketch, The 
Shaved Burro. Or perhaps The Caliph of Bagdad was sung, followed 
by a song-skit called La Tonadilla del Inglés, La Gaditana y las Boleras. 

The most important event for opera in Mexico was the debut of 
the Spanish tenor and composer, Manuel Garcia, at the head of an 
Italian opera company — the first to visit the country — made up of 
very good singers. Their success was not as great as might have been 
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expected, both because of the political situation, and because the 
public was accustomed to hear operas in Spanish, and could not recon- 
cile itself to hearing them in Italian and not understanding what was 
taking place on the stage. It is curious to note that the exact opposite 
now holds: the Mexican public will not support opera sung in Spanish. 
The majority of the opera companies that followed Manuel Garcfa’s 
were more successful, some of them staying in Mexico five and ten 
years. Mexico also produced excellent artists in this field like Eufrasia 
Amat and Angela Peralta, who achieved triumphs all over the world. 
Nor were operatic composers scarce. Outstanding among them was 
Melesio Morales, who scored a great success, in Mexico and in Europe, 
with his opera [/degonda. The dramatic theatre of 1826 was of singular 
importance. In that year the Spanish actor, Andrés Prieto, made his 
appearance, the first notable actor to leave Spain and come to Amer- 
ica. He was a pupil of Isidro Maiquez, the reformer of Spanish decla- 
mation and had a long struggle to establish his style, both because 
of the bad habits of the public and because of the envy of local artists 
— mostly Spanish, and all bad. Prieto succeeded finally, and stayed in 
Mexico sufficiently long to abolish many theatrical vices, and, by his 
example and advice, to train Mexican actors better than the Spanish 
mediocrities who had been in possession of the Mexican theatre. 

This theatrical renascence was, as usual, brief, and again the pub- 
lic stayed away from the theatres. In 1831 the national government 
proposed to give ‘the Capital a theatrical company worthy of its 
illustriousness, in the branches of verse, song and dance’. Colonel 
Manuel Barrera submitted a plan to this end that was carried out 
almost entirely, in which he proposed, among other things, to estab- 
lish academies of dancing, music and verse. I do not know the results 
of the schools of music or verse, but that of the dance, directed by 
Andrés Pautret, produced a group of child-dancers who were the won- 
der of our ingenuous grandparents. 

The theatre, which during the Colonial period had produced a 
fat income for the government, now produced nothing. In fact, in 
this same year (1831) a project was presented to congress which in- 
volved underwriting the theatre to the extent of twenty thousand 
pesos annually. 

The National Conservatory of Declamation, supported by a pri- 
vate company and directed by the distinguished Spanish actor, José 
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Cejudo, was founded in 1852. A year later its students made their 
first public appearance. 

In 1855 there arrived the poet, José Zorrilla, author of the work 
that has been given more times in Mexico than any other: Don Fuan 
Tenorio, a fantastic drama presented each year in almost every 
theatre in the country during the first days of November. The same 
year saw the appearance of the first company giving zarzuelas, a 
theatrical type that soon became a Mexican favorite. The cancan 
came to Mexico in 1869, and was for a long time the most serious 
competitor of the more elevated dramatic companies. In 1870, the 
first revue was presented. This genre has acclimated itself to such an 
extent that today it can, more than any other form, be called national. 

In 1867, the Mexican Lyceum was organized to save the theatre 
from its decadence. A dramatic company was inaugurated and a 
theatrical school was proposed. The company failed, but the idea of 
establishing the school was realized by the Philharmonic Society 
which, in 1868, inaugurated its Department of the Dramatic Con- 
servatory. 

At the end of the nineteenth century appeared those spectacles, 
which later became the favorites of the Mexican public and relegated 
the theatre to second place: baseball, boxing, the kinetoscope and 
Edison’s phonograph. 

Mention should be made of Don Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza, 
diplomat and dramatic writer, who, by his enthusiasm and culture, 
gave color to the Mexican theatre during a good part of the century. 

The revue is the most important theatrical genre of the moment 
in Mexico. While the efforts of dramatic companies are rarely directed 
to the stimulation of native productions; and while dramatic authors 
are often unable to see what is happening around them and look for 
their material in distant times and places, the authors and actors of 
revues have no other choice than to use Mexican material to fulfil the 
demands of their performances. Hardly had the Madero revolution 
opened the door to free expression of thought than the revue became 
political satire, which it has remained to the present moment. This 
characteristic established it in our soil, united it to its surroundings, 
kept it from avoiding reality as do the dramatic and operatic theatres. 

But this development also cheapened the revue’s quality. The 
actors have to learn, in a few rehearsals, the lines written by the 
authors in a few days. Those who will submit to this routine of un- 
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interrupted treason to art are naturally not the finest. Thus, with 
reference to their literary quality, the scripts, though at times they 
have a few lively sparks, are nearly always worse than mediocre. 
With reference to their music, they are copies of the works of better 
Mexican and foreign composers, or extremely bad and adulterated 
versions of native folk music. Nevertheless, the revue is the only form 
that has given the theatre a glimpse of the wealth of Mexican popular 
art, the only form that has produced actors who can really be de- 
scribed as belonging to a Mexican school, that is to say, who speak, 
act and live on the stage as Mexicans speak, act and live. Leopoldo 
Beristain, Lupe Rivas Cacho, Roberto Soto, Joaquin Pardavé and an 
actor of rare ingenuity whose real name is hidden behind the stage- 
name of Cantinflas — these have been the best actors of this shameless 
and brilliant popular theatre, ephemeral, but on occasions touched 
with genius [see Covarrubias: ‘Slapstick and Venom’). 

The opera had its apogee in the Opera Development Company of 
Maestro Pierson, which from 1916 to 1918 played with extraordinary 
success. It was unquestionably the most homogeneous and honest of 
all Mexican opera companies. The present condition of the opera is 
that of a ruin. The majority of the singers are old; their voices leave 
much to be desired. The choruses are frightful, the orchestras are un- 
disciplined and rehearse very little. The directors are bad, the decor 
and costumes are worn, and the repertory has not improved. 

Naturally this century has not been without sporadic but renewed 
efforts to create a Mexican theatre and distinguished artists. Virginia 
Fabregas occupies an exceptional position among the latter: talented, 
cultured, of an exquisite and versatile personality, she has honored the 
Mexican stage for many years. Maria Teresa Montoya, Fernando 
Soler, Alfredo Gémez de la Vega, Maria Luisa Villegas, Dora Vila and 
Francisco Cardona have also lent prestige to the Mexican theatre. 


A list of the Mexican plays written in the last thirty-eight years 
would be interminable. Further, it would be impossible to group them 
by styles. Each author uses the style that pleases him most — and 
rarely his own. Nothing makes their production — or even what we 
might call their landscape — homogeneous, for, as I have said, the 
majority of them close their eyes to Mexico, at least to modern 
Mexico. A calendar of some important recent theatrical events (most 
of them discussed elsewhere in this issue) would read like this: 
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In 1923, Maria Teresa Montoya directed and formed the Municipal 
Theatre, supported by the government, and presented five Mexican works. 
In the same year, the Union of Dramatists, or UDAD, was formed. 

Also, Rafael Saavedra, Carlos Gonzalez and Francisco Dominguez 
created the Synthetic Theatre, utilizing the elements of folklore with greater 
beauty than the revue. 

With the latter two artists and Luis Quintanilla there was formed, in 
1924, the Theatre of the Bat, inspired by the Chauve-Souris of Nikita 
Balieff, and which made use of popular art. Neither effort came to anything; 
both dissolved without leaving a trace. Later the UDAD gave a season 
‘Pro Arte Nacional’, in which about fifty Mexican plays were given. 

Maria Luisa Ocampo organized another season in 1926. 

In 1928, a group of litterateurs, painters and lovers of the theatre initi- 
ated a movement called the Teatro de Ulises. The directors were Celestino 
Gorostiza, Julio Jiménez Rueda, Salvador Novo and Xavier Villaurrutia. 
Its aim was to acquaint a small circle of friends — and later the general pub- 
lic — with the contemporary foreign theatre, not the Mexican. It was not for 
this reason less worthy than the other attempts. Anyone who had not left 
Mexico would have been completely ignorant of what had been happening 
in the theatres of the world, Spain excepted, for the past hundred years. 

The writer, Amalia de Castillo Ledén promoted, in 1929, a season of 
Mexican comedy and a series of theatrical activities which, under the name 
of Popular Recreations, were performed in a demountable tent in schools, 
plazas and penal institutions. 

In 1931, the Department of Public Education inaugurated its Teatro de 
Orientacién. Celestino Gorostiza directed it, and like the Ulises it aimed at 
acquainting a select minority with the events of the world’s theatres. 

In 1932, there was a season called the Theatre of Today. In it, Mauricio 
Magdaleno and Juan Bustillo presented four of their own plays and raised 
high expectations. They were works of political character, the best yet writ- 
ten in Mexico. But the glacial indifference that greeted them frustrated their 
intention of establishing a theatre of this character, and the young authors 
abandoned the effort. 

Julio Bracho directed the first attempt at a theatre for the masses with 
the work Lazarus Laughed, of O’Neill. 

The majority of these attempts were made with non-professional actors, 
some of them of outstanding talent. Gloria Iturbe, Isabella Corona, 
Alberto Galan, Clementina Otero, Carlos Lépez Moctezuma and Andrea 
Palma merit mention. The last occupies a distinguished place in the realm of 
Mexican movies. 

The popular theatre continues to be — as it was before the Con- 


quest — more dance than drama. Despite the effort which, started by 
Rafael Saavedra and continued by Efrén Orozco, the Department of 
Public Education has made toward the formation of a rural theatre, 
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and despite the fact that open-air theatres have been constructed in 
innumerable villages, it cannot be said that there is a national rural 
theatre. In Yucatan, the only part of Mexico in which the popular 
theatre is, and has been, vigorous, it is characterized by the fact that 
the authors give only stage directions, always based on regional tradi- 
tions and legends, and the actors improvise the dialogue. 

Since 1929, an official puppet theatre with educational aims has 
been functioning. This has done praiseworthy work against fanaticism, 
for habits of hygiene, in spreading the government’s social doctrine, 
and in giving pleasure to children and adults. But it must be admitted 
that the artistic quality is not so high as it should, and could, be. 

The most distinguished painters have gladly given their collabora- 
tion to the theatre, among them Diego Rivera, Gabriel Fernandez 
Ledesma, Agustin Lazo, Julio Prieto, Julio Castellanos, Roberto 
Montenegro and Carlos Gonzalez. 

The professional dance — the ballet — has not yet found its true 
direction. Although Mexico is so rich in choreographic manifestations, 
it has still not been possible to use them in systematic and productive 
form. Carlos Chavez has written ballets which, as music, have great 
value. 

The recent appointments of Celestino Gorostiza as Chief of the 
Department of Fine Arts and of Rodolfo Usigli as Chief of the De- 
partment’s Section of Theatre give us hope — because of their com- 
petence in theatrical matters and their demonstrated love for the 
theatre — that there will now be a fecund and intelligent theatrical 
effort on the part of the government. 

It is curious and cheering to discover in the writings of Mexican 
lovers of the theatre in every epoch the statement either that the 
theatre is decadent, or that it is at last renascent. It is cheering be- 
cause it shows that the theatre has really never been either in de- 
cadence or in apogee. Good actors and magnificent companies have 
come, or have not come; that is all. But a true national theatre has 
never existed. It is being created slowly and laboriously, and one good 
day it will be here (it is time for it now) vigorous and precise. This will 
be when the country, in politics, economics and social matters, rises 
free and exemplary, living under a more just, humane social system. 
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PLAYS IN PRINT 


Our Town, by Thornton Wilder. 
Coward McCann. Of Mice and 
Men, by Fohn Steinbeck. Covici, 
Friede. Shadow and Substance, 
by Paul Vincent Carroll. Random 
House. On Borrowed Time, by 
Paul Osborn. Knopf. Father 
Malachy’s Miracle, by Doherty 
and Marshall. Random House. 
Whiteoaks, by Mazo de la Roche. 
Little, Brown. Wine of Choice, 
by S. N. Behrman. Random House. 
The Ghost of Yankee Doodle, by 
Sidney Howard. Scribners.  Gold- 
en Boy, by Clifford Odets. Random 
House. $2 each. 


Fe A long time plays on Broadway, 
e 


ven after a successful run and 
critical approval, were content to be 
published in cheap, haphazard and 
often inaccurate editions where they 
might slumber until roused for ama- 
teur production. Most of them did 
not deserve better treatment, for they 
had been written with little regard 
for a reading public. 

Since the issuing of O’Neill’s first 
plays, however, there has been from 
both printer and author a steady in- 
crease in attention toward the literary 
possibilities of the modern drama. 
That attention has gone so far that 
today any Broadway show with even 
a fractional amount of permanent 
value is snapped up by an ambitious 
publisher. Many of the evaluations 
are premature, and O’Neills are still 
rare. The end of the theatre season 
seems an appropriate time to examine 
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which of these dramas may merit a 
place in a well selected library. 
Heading the list certainly is Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s Our Town. The delicacy 
of form, careful craftsmanship, emo- 
tional richness and universality of 
attitude are as recognizable on the 
page as on the stage, — perhaps more 
so, for few of the cast except Frank 
Craven have understood that the 
characters are symbols detached from 
locality. The self-consciousness and 
intrusive realism that sometimes mar 
the theatre production are completely 
absent from the printed text as it 
brushes by chance across New Hamp- 
shire on its way to Grecian heights. 
Close by must be placed Paul Vin- 
cent Carroll’s Shadow and Substance, 
a more energetic but less detached 
study of man’s struggle between the 
material and the spiritual. The role of 
Canon Skerritt, indelibly marked for 
the present with Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke’s masterly playing, is, as Sir 
Cedric himself has said, ‘capable of a 
hundred interpretations, all of them 
correct’. Possibly the most satisfying 
one will be of the reader’s own inven- 
tion as he lingers over the lines. For 
the drama, though admirably acted, 
still leaves something unstated and 
confused on the stage. In print the dis- 
joined bits of comedy and tragedy 
intertwine and fuse into an artistic 
completion approaching Synge’s work. 
Other plays of the season cannot be 
assured such irrefutable places in the 
library, as the texts detach them- 
selves less clearly from memories of 
their theatre productions. For in- 
stance, Of Mice and Men, easily the 
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Golden Boy, with similar political 
serns, less scope and a one-track 
stude, that stands a better chance 
surviving. Its doubtful premises 
1 rated dramatics are easier 
overlook in the library than in the 
atre, especially since they are en- 
eed in some of the most sincere and 
jable dialogue of the year. 
Out of this list at least the five plays 
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y narratives of man’s develop- 
ment are so thrilling as that of 
steady, logical and almost inevi- 
ile growth of Greek drama out of 
ligious festivities. For the Greeks 
semore fortunate than the Mayans, 
d Eihose similar ritualistic dances Carlos 
) Miitrida describes in this issue of 
ies MBHEATRE ARTS. They were spared out- 
pemmde interference and left free to 
lush their own new concepts of sym- 
try, planes, rhythm and limited 
ace as far as desired, until they 
tatually broke down into disorder 
in in Hellenistic days. It is a fine 
ry, and Dr. Mahr tells it affection- 
syand with a kind of Homeric flow 
t pauses now and then for verifica- 
ns from Schmid, Mundt, Wélfflin 
i Dorpfeld, as Homer himself 
ed for shiplists and other data. 
The Greeks disliked distance and 
ertainty of focus. Consequently 
f were not long in formalizing the 
@ponysian orgies into a neat circle of 
cammaincer-celebrants who revolved about 
point of the altar, while 
audience arranged itself in a 
per geometrical ellipse. Develop- 
mt might have stopped here. But 
stratus invited Thespis to arrange 
thing new in Athens, and Diony- 
If was introduced into the 
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celebration as an extra individual 
alongside and approaching the group. 
That day drama was born. The audi- 
ence, alarmed and conservative, re- 
taliated by demanding an enclosure 
of facades and skene across the open 
side of the theatre. The actor an- 
swered by putting on mask and 
cothurnus to accentuate his vertical 
line against the horizontal plane of 
the dancing group. Then a second 
actor appeared, and panels of painted 
scenery. The chorus, amazed, with- 
drew further into the orchestra to 
await a terrible blow in Aeschylus’ 
Dandides, where it, itself, was reduced 
to an interloping band of outsiders 
trying to get a word with native 
actors. 

Dr. Mahr, following the rise of 
tragic form, stops with Aeschylus at 
the summit. Drama students will 
await a second volume which traces 
the downward swing of Greek logic 
through new liberalisms and crazes 
into chaos; for bawdy scenes, nauma- 
chies and fashionable disorders event- 
ually came to delight the over- 
sophisticated Hellenistic descendants. 

WALT CRANE 


The World at My Shoulder, by 

Eunice Tietjens. Macmillan: $3. 
HERE is only one chapter of The 
World at my Shoulder devoted en- 

tirely to the theatre. The rest of the 


book is an account of a life richly | 


lived, of journeyings from one end of 
the world to the other, each journey 
adding something to a poet’s store of 
real experience later to be transmuted 
into poetry. It is a gracious chronicle, 
and the chapter headed ‘ Devastation 
on Broadway — Arabesque’ flares out 
of it like a rocket. 

Almost everybody at all concerned 
with what was going on in the theatre 
in the 1920’s remembers what Eunice 
Tietjens calls one of the most spec- 
tacular failures on Broadway. Ara- 
besque was a comedy of life in a small 
North African village, which Eunice 
Tietjens and Cloyd Head brought 
back after their African winter. 
Norman Geddes accepted it for pro- 
duction as the first of a series of plays 
he planned for a season. Nobody wh 
saw the production will forget th 
beauty of his white setting, the han 
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THE COMPLETE GREEK DRAMA — 2 vols. 


ed. Oates & O'Neill $5.00 
OPERETTE (I!lustrated) 

Noel Coward 3.00 
| KILLED THE COUNT 

Alec Coppel 2.00 
ROBERT'S WIFE (American Edition) 

St. John Ervine 1.50 
POWER AND GLORY 

Karel Capek 1.50 
SECOND SPRING 

Emmet Lavery 1.50 
MYSTERY MELODRAMA AND MACABRE 

One Act Plays 1.50 
MONOSKETCHES 

Mary M., Parker 1.00 
THE WAY TO THE PRESENT 

(Autobiogrephy) 

John Van Druten 3.50 
SHAKESPEARIAN COMEDY 

H. B. Charlton 3.50 
FANNY KEMBLE 

Margaret Armstrong 3.00 
THE CHURCH PLAY AND ITS 
PRODUCTION 

Esther W. Bates 2.75 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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Fanny 
Kemble 


by MARGARET ARMSTRONG 


This life story of the great 
Victorian actress has been 
widely acclaimed as the most 
thrilling biography of many 
years. 


“A great name becomes, for 


a whole new generation, a 
reality endeared!” 





$3 CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
Composers 
in America 
by Crame Reis $3.50 


Robert’s Wife 
A Play by 


St. Joun Ervine $1.50 
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CLIFFORD ODETS 
Golden Boy, $2.00 


Three Plays 


Waiting for Lefty, Awake 
and Sing, Till the Day I Die 


$2.50 


EUGENE O’NEILL 
Nine Plays 


The Pulitzer Prize Edition, $5. 


THE FEDERAL 
THEATRE PLAYS 
in Two Volumes, $2 each 


VOL. I—TRIPLE-A PLOWED 
UNDER, SPIROCHETE, 
POWER 


VOL. II— PROLOGUE TO 
GLORY, ONE-THIRD OF 
A NATION, HAITI 


Other Random House Hits: 


Shadow and Substance 
I'd Rather Be Right 
Susan and God 
Amphitryon 38 
The Women, ‘Each, $2.00 


The Cradle Will Rock 
$1.50 


Send for a complete catalog 
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dling of the lights and shadows, the 
movement of the crowds on the roof- 
tops and the hills. But somehow the 
‘intimate comedy’ had been lost 
somewhere between the signing of the 
contract and the opening night. How 
such things happen is the story this 
chapter tells, openly, intelligently 
and without rancor. That chapter 
should be read; the whole book is 
delightful reading. 


Fanny Kemble, by Margaret Arm- 
strong. Macmillan: $3. 
a" KEMBLE was hardly ‘the 
best actress’ of her day, as the 
annalist Ireland believed, although 
she may have been ‘the most intel- 
lectual and the most original’. Her 
performances were uneven, for she 
relied on inspiration and lacked the 
technical certainty of her aunt Sarah 
Siddons. Besides, she got bored. 

Yet Fanny Kemble made an im- 
portant contribution to the stage. 
She decided early that the theatre 
was a battleground for important 
problems, not merely a place for 
amusement. As a girl she championed 
Byron, made enough money as Juliet 
to restore Charles Kemble’s finances, 
wrote a play with social innuendoes, 
and cultivated English liberals. Com- 
ing to America, she took time out 
between performances to rail at the 
stuffiness of the land, and roused both 
sides of the Atlantic with attacks on 
her husband’s slaveholdings in Georgia. 
The last half century of her life she 
gave over to reading the more pas- 
sionate spots in Shakespeare, writing 
novels, yelling social reforms in Har- 
riet Martineau’s ear-trumpet and 
showing Henry James the meaning of 
“Art’. 

Miss Armstrong has adroitly fixed 
her attention on Victorian scene set- 
ting and allowed Fanny Kemble to 
tell as much of her own life as 
possible. That is usually easy, for 
Fanny talked a great deal and often 
wrote down what she had said. The 
vehemence of her account may sound 
a trifle démodé today, but it remains 
a brilliant story of an actress who re- 
fused to separate the theatre from the 
rest of life, and managed to become a 
social, literary, and even political, 
force of some importance. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 


Beatrice Hereford’ s Monologues, 
sketches, by Mary Moncure P, 
French: $1, each. Two collections 


Puppetry 1937, edited by Payj 
Pharlin. Puppetry Imprints; 
Official yearbook of The Py 
of America. 

Mirth, Music and Memory, by 
Frederick Nussbaum. Bruce 
phries: $2. Anecdotes about music 
Ballet, by Paul Magriel. Kamin: 
An illustrated outline. 

Both Sides of the Microphone, by 
S. Hayes and Horace F. Gardner, 
pincott: $1.25. Description of 
functions involved in radio work, 



















Recent Anthologies: 


The Fourth Yearbook of Short P 
edited by Lee Owen Snook. ke 
Peterson: $4. 

The Herne’s Egg, by W. B. Yi 
Macmillan: $2. 

Representative American Plays, th 
by Arthur Hobson Quinn. Apple 
Century: $5. 

Representative English Plays, 
by Fohn Tatlock and Robert 
A ppleton-Century: $4. 

The Best One-Act Plays of 1937, 
by Margaret Mayorga. Dodd, a 
$2.50. 
Contemporary Drama: AmericanPiy 
edited by Watson and Pressey. Sw 
ner: $1.25. 
Contemporary One-Act Plays, edit! 
William Kozlenko. Scribner: §2. 
Representative One-Act Plays by de 
ican Authors (Revised), edited? 
Margaret Mayorga. Little, Bre 
$2.50. 

Anthology of the One-Act Play Ma 
zine, 1937-1938. Contemporary Pe 
Publications: $2.50. : 
Kyégen, translated by Shio Sakant 
Marshall Fones: $2.50. 
Backstage in Xanadu, One-Ad Par. 
by Alice Henson Ernst. Binfor® 
Mort: $7.50. 
Five Elizabethan Tragedies, edited" 
A. K. McIlwraith. Oxford: $50. 
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Midnight at Central City. Boardman Robinson catches in a lithograph the 
spirit of the old mining town as it is after the audience gathered for the 
fifth Festival production, Ruy Blas, has gone home. The director, Robert 
Edmond Jones, and Helen Chandler, Bramwell Fletcher, Nance O'Neill, 
Percy Waram and other members of the cast have long since left the theatre. 
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See for 
Yourself 


fitractions current in New York, a list 
if those that have closed since the last 
recording, and @ list of attractions 
scheduled for the summer theatres. 


ON THE BOARDS 


ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033 .) 

Lage ted from the Erskine Cald- 

well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producers: 
Kirkland and Grisman. 

“ou CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. 

= li .) by George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 

M SERVICE (May 19, 1937) by John 
ad and Allen Boretz. Producer and 
director: George Abbott. 

pINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25) revue 
with music and lyrics by Harold J. Rome. 
Sketches by Arent, Blitzstein, Eisenberg 
and Friedman. Producer: Labor Stage. 

BACHELOR BORN (Jan. 25, 1938) by 
lan Hay. Producer: Lee Shubert. Dhi- 
rected by Frederick Leister. With Peggy 
Simpson and Frederick Leister. 

SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE (Jan. 26) 
Irish drama by Paul Vincent Carroll. 
Producer: Eddie Dowling. Directed by 
Petet Godfrey. Settings by David Twacht- 
man. With Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Sara 
Allgood and Julie Haydon. 

ON BORROWED TIME (Feb. 3) fantasy 
adapted by Paul Osborn from Lawrence E. 
Watkin’s novel. Producer: Dwight Deere 
Wiman. Directed by Joshua Logan. Set- 
tings by Jo Mielziner. With Dudley 
Digges, Frank Conroy and Peter Holden. 

OUR TOWN (Feb. 4) by Thornton Wilder. 

and directed by Jed Harris. 
With Frank Craven and Martha Scott. 

WHAT A LIFE (A pr. 13) comedy by Clif- 
ford Goldsmith. Producer: George Abbott. 
With Betty Field and Ezra Stone. 

I MARRIED AN ANGEL (May 1) musi- 
cal version of a Hungarian comedy by 
Janos Vaszary. Producer: Dwight Deere 
Wiman. Lyrics and score by Rodgers and 
Hart. Directed by Joshua Logan. Settings 
by Jo Mielziner. With Dennis King, 
\era Zorina and Vivienne Segal. 

[HE TWO BOUQUETS (May 37) intimate 
play with music by Eleanor and Herbert 
Farjeon. Producers: Marc Connelly and 
Bela Blau. Directed by Mr. Connelly. 
Choreography by Paul Draper and cos- 
tumes by Raoul Péne du Bois. With Leo 
Carroll, Viola Roache, Leslie French and 
Gabrielle Brune. 


CLOSED 


0 RATHER BE RIGHT (Nov. 2, 1937-July 9, 


1938 


WHITEOAKS (Mar. 23—June 24 


SUMMER CIRCUIT 
UNITED STATES 

California 
“AREMONT — Padua Hills Theatre. June 
| August 27, Tres Puertas. 
ow -El Capitan College of the 
ere. Summer Drama Festival. Opening 
July 15, 


PASADENA —Community Playhouse. Gil- 
rw! Brown, director. July 18-23, On the 
et July 25-August 13, Back to Methuse- 


STANFORD 


Colorado 

CENTRAL city — Opera House. Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, director; Richard Aldrich, 
associate producer. July 16-30, Ruy Bias, 
with Helen Chandler, Bramwell Fletcher, 
Nance O'Neil and Percy Waram. 
Connecticut 

CLINTON — The Players Theatre. Jackson 
Halliday, director. Closing September 5. 
GUILFORD — Chapel Playhouse. Larry Johns, 
managing director. Closing September 6. 
IVORYTON — Ivoryton Summer Playhouse. 
Milton Stiefel, director. July 25, Star- 
Wagon; August 1, Room Service; August 8, 
Yes, My Darling Daughter; August 22, 
Warrtor’s Husband, with Elissa Landi. 
LITCHFIELD — Litchfield Summer Theatre. 
Charles O. Carey, managing director; Ran- 
dolph Carter, director. Closing September 6. 
July 19, The Barker; July 26, Salome; August 
2, Boy Meets Girl; August 9, They Knew 
What They Wanted, August 16, Sixth Avenue. 
MILFORD — Plymouth Playhouse. Marcus 


Stanford University. Waldemar | 
Johansen, technical director. July 21-23, 
Camille in Roaring Camp; August 4-6, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 


August 8, Tomorrow's Sunday (new), by 
Philo Higley; August 15, Autumn Crocus. 
DENNIS — Cape Playhouse. Raymond Moore, 
director. July 18, Lightnin’, with Fred 
Stone; July 25, Jdiot’s Delight, with Phil 
Baker. 

FITCHBURG — Lake Whalom Theatre. Guy 
Palmerton, manager. Closing September 12. 
GLOUCESTER — Gloucester School of the 
Theatre. Florence Evans and Florence Cun- 
ningham, directors. 

OAK BLUFFs — Rice Playhouse. Phidelah 
Rice, director. Closing September 5. July 18, 
The Far-Off Hills; July 25, Prologue to Glory; 
August 1, Roosty; August 8, Miss Quis; Au- 
gust 15, The Man from Cairo. 


| PROVINCETOWN — Wharf Theatre. Arthur 


Merwin, managing director. July 18, Night | 


Must Fall; July 25, Mad But Merry (new), 
by Charles Monroe and Richard Mallaby, 
with Bettina Hall and Hal Le Roy; August 
1, Private Lives, with Bettina Hall and 
Shirling Oliver; August 8, Liliom, with Tonio 
Selwart. 

NORWALK — Theatre in the Woods. Greek 
Evans and Henriette Wakefield, directors. 
July 15, Fortune Teller; July 29, Red Mill; 
August 12, Rto Rita; August 29, Robin Hood. 
RIDGEFIELD — Ridgefield Summer Theatre. 
Tano Sylvestro, director. July 18, Kind 
Lady, with Effie Shannon; July 25, The 
Inspector General; August 1, The Bishop Mis- 
behaves, with St. Clair Bayfield. 

WESTPORT — Country Playhouse. Lawrence 
Langner and Armina Marshall, directors. 
Closing August 29. Alternating ten produc- 
tions with Westchester Playhouse, Mt. 
Kisco, New York. 

Illinois 

EVANSTON — Northwestern University The- 
atre. Hubert Heffner, supervisor. July 20, 
No More Peace; July 27, Spring Dance; 
August 3, Winter's Tale. 


Maine 


BOOTHBAY Boothbay Playhouse. George 
V. Brown, director. Closing September 3. 
KENNEBUNKPORT — Garrick Players. Rob- 
ert Currier, director. July 19, Big-Hearted 
Herbert; July 26, Murder on the Second Floor; 
August 1, Colonel Satan; August 8, Seventeen; 
August 16, Belle, the Typewriter Girl. 
OGUNQUIT — Ogunquit Playhouse. Walter 
Hartwig, director. July 18, The Lady from 
Broadway (new), by Fred Ballard; July 25, 
Liliom, with Tonio Selwart; August 1, 
Susan and God; August 8, Romance, with 
Cornelia Otis Skinner; August 15, Time and 
the Conways, with Nance O'Neil. 
SKOWHEGAN — Lakewood Theatre. Melville 
Burke, director. July 18, Tovarich; August 1, 
Bachelor Born; August 15, Brother Rat. 


SURRY — Surry Players. Sam Rosen, direc- 
tor. 
Massachusetts 


CENTERVILLE — Mary Young Theatre. John 
Craig II, director; Mary Young, managing 
director. 

CHATHAM Monomoy Theatre. Roberta 
Barrett and Roger Beirne, directors. Closing 
September 3. 

COHASSET — South Shore Players. Alex- 
ander Dean, managing director. July 18, 
Lightnin’; July 25, Sinclair Lewis play; 
August 1, Stage Door, with Jane Wyatt; 


Hanna, director. July 18, Coquette; my 25, 
Double Feature (new), by Joseph Julian and 
Maxwell Weinberg; August 1, Provincetown 
Follies of 1938; August 8, Night Must Fall; 
August 15, Laburnum Grove; August 22, 
Co-respondent Unknown. 

SAGAMORE — Beach Playhouse. Thomas 
Frederick Knight, director. Closing Septem- 
ber 3. 

STOCKBRIDGE — Berkshire Playhouse. Wil- 
liam Miles, director. July 18, Enter Madame, 
with Eugenie Leontovich; July 25, French 
Without Tears, with Helen Brooks; August 
1, Stage Door, with Jane Wyatt; August 8, 
Susan and God; August 15, The Best Dressed 
Woman in the World (new), by Jock Munro; 
August 22, Parnell, with Edith Barrett and 
Vincent Price. 

WESTFORD — Nabnassett Players. John Fer- 
guson and Joseph Lawren, directors. July 
20, Murder at Theata Mu (new), by Aleen 
Wetstein; July 27, Moonlight and Noses 
(new), by Aleen Bronson and Jay Victor. 


Michigan 

ANN ARBOR — Michigan Repertory Players. 
Valentine Windt, director. July 18, Idiot's 
Delight; July 25, Kind Lady; July 31, The 
White-Headed Boy, with Whitford Kane. 
MARQUETTE — Marquette Summer Theatre. 
Joe A. Callaway, managing director. 

New Hampshire 

KEENE — Keene Summer Theatre. Freeman 
Hammond, director. July 18, Yes, My Dar- 
ling Daughter; July 25, Lightnin’; August 1, 
The Goose Hangs High; August 8, The Bishop 
Misbehaves. 

NEW LONDON — Barn Playhouse. Josephine 
E. Holmes and Dorothy A. Claverie, direc- 
tors. July 21, Stage wi ge 28, Three 
Cornered Moon; August 4, Tommy; August 
9g, The Royal Family; August 18, Night 
Must Fall. 

NOTCHLAND Notchland Theatre. Florence 
Morey, director. Closing September 2. 
PETER BOROUGH Peterborough Players. 
Fred Harris, director. July 27, The Impor- 
tance of Being Ernest; August 10, The 
Late Christopher Bean. 

RYE BEACH — Farragut Playhouse. Dorothy 
Crane, director. July 19, Outward Bound; 
July 26, The Night of January 16; August 2, 
Stage Door; August 9, Crescendo (new). 
TAMWORTH — Barnstormers. Edward Good- 
now, director. Closing September 3. July 
18, Minick; July 25, Torchbearers; August 1, 
Arms and the Man; August 8, Yes, My Dar- 
ling Daughter; August 15, Tonight at 8:30 
WHITEFIELD — Forty Niners. Beatrice Mac- 
Leod, director. Closing September 3. July 
19, The Wind and the Rain; July 26, The 
Animal Kingdom; August 2, Biography; 
August 9, Arms and the Man. 

New Jersey 

CAPE MAY — Cape Theatre. Willard Gern- 
hardt, director. Closing September 5. 

LAKE HOPATCONG — Hopatcong Playhouse. 
Thomas Eldershaw, director. 

MOUNTAIN LAKES — Mountain Lakes Little 
Theatre. Sydney Wade Bell, director. 
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If you want a career as an actor, director, playwright, 
technician or teacher of the drama, write for copy of 
our new catalog. It describes in detail two-year course 
in which world-famed Pasadena Playhouse gives you 
advantage of twenty years’ production experience with 
a record of more than 900 plays. We regularly produce 
on three stages in $650,000 theatrical ‘‘plant’’. Openings 
attended by screenand stage talentscouts. Famous names 
which Playhouse has helped start to success include 
Wayne Morris, Gloria Stuart, Robert Young, Victor 
Jory, Anne Shirley, Douglass Montgomery, Onslow 
Stevens and others. Catalog, with 60 photographs, gives 
facts about courses, costs and opportunities. 


Write General Manager for a copy 


GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


33 SO. EL MOLINO AVE., PASADENA, CALIF. 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
General Manager 
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COSTUME 
and DRAPERY 


Samples are FREE! Everything 
in the line of fabrics or accessories for 
costume or drapery — at lowest prices. 
Our complete stocks are used regularly 
by all producers for Broadway, Com- 
munity or University Theatres. 


Send for FREE Booklet: 





“WHAT 


FABRICS 
CAN DO 
FOR 


YOUR SHOW" 


DAZIAN S ne. 


142 W. 44th St., New York, N.Y. 














PEAPACK Auditorium Theater. Cliff Self, 


director. 


New York 


BRIDGEHAMPTON — Hampton Playhouse. Ed- 
gar Mason, director. July 18, The Night of 
January 16, with Nancy Carroll; July 25, 
Three and Two (new), by Arthur Pierson and 
Dr. Francis Golden; August 1, No More La- 
dies, with Mary Brian; August 8, Pursuit of 
Ilappiness, with Douglass Montgomery: 
August 15, Post Road, with Percy Killbride 
and Zamah Cunningham. 

CARMEL Rockridge Theatre. Robert Good- 
hue, managing director. July 18, Romeo and 
Juliet, with Douglass Montgomery and 
Jane Wyatt; July 25, Walter Hampden in 
play to be announced; August 8, As You 
Like It. 

CHAUTAUQUA — Chautauqua Repertory The- 
atre. Frederic McConnell and K. Elmo 
Lowe, directors. July 30, George and Mar- 
garet; July 20, 23, 28, The Night of January 
16; August 4, 6, The Amazing Dr. Clitter- 
house; August 11, 13, The Comedy of Errors; 
August 18, 20, French Without Tears. 


CLINTON HOLLOW Reginald Goode The- 
atre. Reginald Goode, director. July 21, 
Three Cornered Moon; July 28, The Nut 
Farm; August 3, Seven Sisters; August 10, 


Penny Wise; August 17, The Skull 
COOPERSTOWN Washington Square Play- 
ers. Randolph Somerville, director. 
CRAGSMOOR Cragsmoor Players. August 
2, Play It for Comedy (new); August 9, Post 
Road. 

LAKE PLACID —- Lake Placid Players. Kath- 
leen Burnett and Elizabeth Stearns, direc- 
tors. 

LOCUST VALLEY — Red Barn Theatre. Ar- 
nold Korff and Harry Wagstaff Gribble, 
directors. Closing September 3. July 25, 
Death Is My Lover (new), by Joe Bates 
Smith; August 1, The Playboy of the Western 
World; August 8, Man Who Jumped Over- 
hoard (new), by Tom Cushing. 

NORTH TARRYTOWN — Washington Irving 
Theatre. Alan Fishburn, director. Closing 
September 4. 
MAHOPAC Mahopac 
Brace, director. 

MT. KISCO —- Westchester Playhouse. Rich- 
ard Skinner and Day Tuttle, directors. 
Closing August 29. July 25, The Inner Light, 
with Frances Fuller; August 1, Jovartch, 
with Eugenie Leontovich; August 15, Rain, 
with Sally Rand. 

PAWLING — Starlight Theatre. Maryverne 
Jones, director. Closing October 1. 
ROCHESTER Rochester Summer Theatre. 
Leonard Altobell, director. 

SCHENECTADY Mohawk Drama Festival. 
Charles Coburn, director. July 19, School 
for Scandal, with Frances Starr; July 26, 
Much Ado About Nothing, with Jean Muir; 
August 2, A Texas Steer, with Charles Co- 
burn; August 9, Trtlby, with Walter Hamp- 
den; August 16, Lightnin’, with Fred Stone; 
August 23, High Tor, with Charles Coburn. 
SOUTHAMPTON — Southampton Playhouse. 
Theodore St. John, director. Closing Au- 
gust 24. 

SUFFERN — County Theatre. Robert Cutler, 
managing director. Closing September 11. 
WHITE PLAINS — Ridgeway Theatre. Marie 
Louise Elkins and Edward Massey, directors. 
July 18, Michael Drops In (new), by William 
Du Bois, with Arlene Francis and Dean 
Jagger: July 25, Payment Deferred, with 
“dward Massey and Florence McGee; Au- 
gust 1, The Guest Room, with Aline McDer- 
mott; August 8, Music at Evening (new), 
by Robert Nathan, with Richard Hale, 
Edgar Stehli, Brenda Dahlen; August 15, 
The Ghost Tratn. 

woopstTock — Woodstock Playhouse. Rob- 
ert Elwyn, director. Closing September 9. 
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DRAMA + MUSIC + DANCE + ART « RAD 
CORNISH = 
SEATTLE 


NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 
* 


‘| wish there were some law 
whereby every actor would 
be compelled to go two or 
three years to a place like 
Cornish School.” 

RICHARD BOLESLAVsKy 


Address Registrar f 
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July 21, Anna Christie; July 28, Pasi 
Without Tears; August 4, Sincerely Vol 
(new), by David Power; August 11, Toggl 
at 8:30 | 
North Carolina 

MANTEO Roanoke Island Watersicé 4 
phitheatre. Remy Horton, director, Clg 
September 5. The Lost Colony. 

Oregon 

ASHLAND — Oregon Shakespearean Festi 
Angus L. Bowmer, director. August §,q) 
Hamlet: August 6, 11, The Merchax 
Venice; August 8, 12, The Taming ft 
Shrew; August 10. Twelfth Night. 
Pennsylvania 

MOYLAN Hedgerow Theatre. Jasper hk 
ter, director. Fifth Shaw Festival, Julys 
August 13. Plays include: Candida, dm 
and the Man, You Never Can Tell, So 
Joan, Too True to Be Good, The Simplam 
the Unexpected Isles. 

SOMERSET Paint Shop. Walter Derde | 
director. 


Rhode Island 

MANVILLE — Cumberland Hills Playhom 
Edward Brown Yaryan, manager. 
MATUNUCK Theatre-by-the-Sea. Elne 
Weis, James H. Parke, Herbert Hirschm 
directors. July 19, Candida, with Ve 
Heming; July 26, Cupid at Vassar; Auge 
2, No More Ladies, with Martha Slee 
August 9, A Bill of Divorcement, with Je 
Muir; August 16, Utopia, Limited. 
NEWPORT Casino Theatre. Helen Arte 
executive director. Closing September 6 
Virginia 

ABINGDON Barter Theatre. Robert Pe 
terfield, director. Closing September 3 Au 
ust 4, /diot's Delight; August 11, Wheret 


I Shall Roam (new), by Sundergaard 
Vermont 
WESTON Weston Playhouse. Harlan! 


Grant, director. Closing September 3. 
Wisconsin 
FISH CREEK Peninsula Players. Riche 
Wylie Fisher, director. July 21, Hearth 
House; July 28, The Ringer; August 4,4 
Windermere's Fan; August 11, The Reel 
ENGLAND 
BATH — Little Theatre, Citizen Howe 
Consuelo de Reyes, director. Summ 
Drama Festival. July 29-September ! 
Plays include: The Birthday of the Injom 
The Young King, Those Poor Thoms 
Vickte and Albert. 
BUXTON — Old Vic Company. Sif Batt 
Jackson, director. Theatre Festival. Auge 
29-September 17. 
MALVERN — Malvern Festival. Cedric Ha 





wicke, director. August 1—August 27. Pus 
include: three plays by G. B. Shaw 
plays by James Bridie, Lord Dunsany, 
Munro and J. B. Priestley. 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 
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TAMARA 


SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


SPONSORS 
THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of acting adapted to pwc? ve 
the needs of the American theatre student and professional actor Hallie Flenegen 
APPLICATIONS NOW ACCEPTED Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 
FALL TERM — OCTOBER 3RD a 
For Further Information Inquire — — 
Frances Deitz, Managing Director Cerlous Momverey O'Neill 


29 West 56 Street, New York Columbus 5-5834-5 ye 3 


DAYKARHANOVA’S 




















MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT A DEGREE GRANTING 


For 54 Years America’s Leading Institution 


for Dramatic and Expressional Training speech forms: Stage, Radio, Voice, 
Phonetics, Public Speaking, Platform 
PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING Art. 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 26th " be ee ‘i 
Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary Josephine Etter Holmes, Dean 
251 Ith A 
ROOM 152. CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK CITY “aaa 


FOUNDED 1879 


CURRY 


SENIOR COLLEGE 


Cultural and professional courses. All 























Bhool af He 


HEATRE 







NEW CLASS BEGINS OCTOBER 3) 


STAGE SCREEN RADIO OPERA 
FRANCES 


ROBINSON-DUFF 


EGINNERS make rapid progress, and ady d students quickly acquire 

professional assurance under this gifted teacher. 

Many of the most brilliant stars of Stage and Screen attribute their success 
to Miss Robinson-Duff's exclusive methods. Teacher of ina Claire, Helen 
Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, Ruth Chatterton, Jane Wyatt, Evelyn Laye 
Margalo Gillmore, Rosemary Lane, Jean Arthur, Clark Gable, Michael 
Bartlett, Douglass Montgomery and many other stars. 





FALL DRAMATIC COURSE STARTS SEPTEMBER 12 
CLASSES IN TECHNIQUE, PANTOMIME AND 
INTERPRETATION OF ROLES 


Private instruction when desired. Courses for Teachers and ' — “a 
Public Speakers. Stage Direction. Professional Coaching. * the great teacher 





Literature on request. 235 East 62nd Street, New York City —DAVID BELASCO 


RHinelander 4-7900 BUtterfield 8-5940 





Class quota is filling rapidly so send mow for complete 
itormation. By return mail we will forward illustrated 








catalog and facts about the unusual advantages the world- 
tamed Pasadena Playhouse, with its $650,000 theatrical 
plant and production record of 900 plays, offers in train- 
ing the actor, director, playwright, teacher or technician 
tt the drama. Two-year course emphasizes practical ex- 
perunce and development of individual talents. RESULT: 
More than 40% of all our graduates are today profitably 
employed in theatrical work. Famous players whom | 
Playhouse started to success include Victor Jory, Anne 
Shitley, Robert Young, Wayne Morris, Gloria Stuart, 
Onslow Stevens, Douglass Montgomery and others. 


Write General Manager today for 


copy of pictorial catalog. 
GIUMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
spervising Director Genera! Manager 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


$0. EL MOLINO AVE., PASADENA, CALIF. | 


| 
=. | 





—COLUMBIA COLLEGE— 
We have PROVED for 26 YEARS that OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


YOU WIN 3 WAYS oe penaiiatedeantas 


BY ATTENDING | 
: | e RADIO 
Phidelah Rice School |/| | De AMA 


Ocek Biufis, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 


June, July end August Professional and ecademic training by lerge stelt 

1. FUN .. . Life in « Theatre Community—Sports: of authorities in Redio and Theatre, Teaching, 

Horsebeck Riding, Swimming, Boating, etc. Acting, Directing. Stage, Redio Announcing, 
2. CULTURE .. . Besutiful Voice and Speech, Redio Script Writing 

Grece of Body, Intimete ecqueintence with Dipiomes end Degrees Offered 

Great Litereture. Sted pear ony Gas 
3. PROFESSIONAL SUCCESS . 

Your Talent and Industry plus Our Training Centrally located in downtown Chicego 

and Unique Acting Opportunities insure your Catelog on request 

Succes tn he Theswe. Address Dept. 20, 410 S. Michigan Bivd. 

Address, Mr. PHIDELAH RICE Fine Arts 
Box 692, Ock Bluffs, Mass. tno Ate Gliding, Citeage 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 





COLLEGE re THEATRE 


HENRY DUFFY 








Mana gi ng Director 


% ACTUAL professional training for the 
modern theatre ... comprehensive, usable 
knowledge and experience for stage, screen 
and radio. 


% Three completely equipped theatres in 
the school itself, give El Capitan players the 
plus of practical training in stagecraft, stage 
lighting, play production, play writing, act- 
ing technique, voice, diction, fencing, body 
mechanics and every branch of the modern 
theatre. When the El Capitan student steps 

upon the stage, he knows! | 


% An outstanding faculty of important 
personalities headed by Henry Dufty. Here 
are a few of the stars who have appeared 
during the last ten years under the direction 
of Mr. Duffy: Will Rogers, Jane Cowl, Joc 
E. Brown, Mary Pickford, Orto Kruger, 
Julie Haydon, Colleen Moore, Frank Craven, 
Billie Burke, Francis Lederer, May Robson, 
Guy Kibbee, Anita Louise, and many others. 


FALL TERM STARTS OCTOBER 17th 


Plan now to study in Hollywood 
For catalog, address: DALE WintER, Director 


EL CAPITAN COLLEGE 
OF THE THEATRE, Inc. 
6840 Hollywood Blvd. * Hollywood, California 


| 










~~ THE AMERICAN 
MUSIC 


H. Maurice Jacquet—Povla 


A Synthesis of Professional Training in 


DRAMA 


COURSES, DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL PRODUCTIONS 
DIRECTED by FOREMOST PROFESSIONAL LEADERS: 





CONSERVATORY 
¢ DANCE | 


Frijsh—Charles Naegele—Marion Bauer— 
Baroness Errante—Mrs. W. H. Zay—Edward Goodman—Adrienne Morrison 
—Rita Romilly—Donald Wetmore—Hanya Holm—Vincenzo Celli. 









Production Consultants: 
John Martin—Arthur Hopkins—Margaret Anglin—Philip Barry— 
Gertrude Lawrence—Winifred Lenihan—Edward Sheldon. 










OF MUSIC, DRAMA 


New York School 


my) the Theatre 





ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 


Professional training for the Actor, Stage and 





Technies! Director, and the Teacher 

Rehearsal! Class for young professionals 

Day and Evening School 

Children’s Classes | 

Studio and Public Stage Performances 

Applicants for 

Fall and Winter Term 1938 
accepted now for auditions 

Catalogue on Request 


119 West 57th St:., New York City 
Studio 917 COlumbus 55-2445 








THE IRVINE | 
SCHOOL ‘2 THEATRE 


THEODORA IRVINE, Director 
LEATH LODER, Associate Director 


STAGE SCREEN RADIO 
FALL COURSES BEGIN OCT. 10 
Daily Rehearsels and Weekly 
Productions 
Practical Stock Experience 
Work seen by Talent Scouts of 
Stage and Screen. | 
Acting Technique, Improvisation, Radio 


Equipment, Fencing, Dancing, 
Recording Machine, Make-up. 


Day and Evening Courses 
Saturday Morning Children's Class | 








Voice 


Alice Brady and Clark Gable, former students 
Work sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne and 
Dame Sybil Thorndike | 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES by THE IRVINE PLAYERS | 
oughout season 
Write for Catalog T. Telephone: ENdicott 2 3345 


15 W. 67th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
| 


Enroll NOW for Fall Term starting October 17. 
THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


AND DANCE, Inc. 


114 East 64th Street, New York 
ANNETTE C. HERTER, Executive Director 


— —_ 


—— 





ACTOR'S WORKSHOP 


under the direction of 


FELIX BRENTAN 


Director of Drama, Opera, Radio, and Pictg, 
Vienna, Berlin, Copenhagen, London, in the 
States, Associate Director with Max Reinhag 


“La Serva Padrona,”’ New York, 1937, Mozarth 
at Ridgefield, Conn., 1938, Gounod's “Faust” 
York, 1938-39. 


Thursdays from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


Technique of Acting: Breathing, Movement 
Voice Culture, Diction, Pantomime, Analysis, 
pretation, Rehearsing and Producing Plays 


Private Instruction in Acting, Stage Crafts, Play) 
ing, Directing, and Producing is available 
Mr. Brentano 


ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS 
Music-Singing-Drama-Dance-Painting 
349 West 86th Street — Schuyler 4-1216 —N! 


KING-SMITH 
PLAYHOUSE 








Coeducational 
Comprehensive Courses in Acting a 
Play Production in New, Pictures 

Little Theatre 

FINE AND APPLIED ARTS, 
MUSIC, DANCING 
and allied arts 


School residence for young women. Boarding? 
rangements for young men 


For Catalog, address the Secretery 
1745 New Hampshire Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 














“A Midsummer Night's Dream,” Stage Diredgime 


Course of Thirty Weeks from October 17 to My 7 
Evening Classes in Acting — Tuesdeysand | 















SCHOOL OF THE THEATE 





hanya holm studio 
school of dancing 
concentrated course 
starts august 29 — 12 days 


regular term starts september 26, 1938 


hanya holm group 
concerts — demonstrations 


1938-39 now booking 





@ 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y.. 
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GLOUCESTER || 
SCHOOL of the | 


THEATRE | 


Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass. 


CHORAL SPEAKING COURSE 
August 28 to September 4 


under direction of 
Cecile de Banke of Wellesley 


Send for circular 


Florence Evans \ . 
Florence Cunningham Co-Directors | 


112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 











| 





DRAMA DANCE V 


for Acting, Teaching, Directing & Playwriting, 
Stage, Screen, Radio. Poise and Personality 


Graduates: Une Merkel, Fred Astaire, Lee Ta 
Peggy Shannon, etc. 
Alviene Theatre and Student Stock Compan! 
Appearances while learning 


Motion picture studio, screen plays and screen tt 
views. 1938 improved voice recording appara 
for audition playbecks and electrical transcriptio™ 


Radio studio. Broadcasting technique for every 
Acting, Announcing, and Singing. 
For catalog apply to Thomas Monroe, Se’¥: 


66 West 85 St., New York, N. Y. 
ee 
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